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AQUEDUCTS AND WATER. 
(First Article] 

Tue copious supply of pure water is 
always a matter of great interest to com- 
munities; and at the present time the sub- 
ject is regarded with much attention in our 
own. We have therefore thought that a 
few papers on this topic would be well 
received. We shall commence with an 
account of ancient aqueducts, and follow 
the subject down to our own time ; showing 
as we progress the manner in which that 
great necessary of life, pure water, is ob- 
tained in various places, and also attempt 
to furnish a brief history of the Croton 
Aqueduct at New York. 

The largest and most magnificent aque- 
ducts, with the existence of which the 
world is aeqfhainted, were the works of the 
Romans ; and the = of several of them, 
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both in Italy and other countries of Europe, 
remain to the present time, monuments of 
the power and industry of that enterprising 
nation. The aqueduct of Appius Claudius 
was the most ancient, and was constructed 
in the 442nd year of Rome. It conveyed 
the Aqua Appia to the city, from a dis- 
tance of between seven and eight miles, by 
a deep, subterranean channel of more than 
eleven miles in length. The aqueduct of 
Quintus Martius was a more extraordi- 
nary structure. It commenced at a spring 
thirty-three miles distant from Rome, made 
a circuit of three miles, and afterwards, 
forming a vault of sixteen feet diameter, it 
ran thirty-eight miles, along a series of 
arcades, at an elevation of seventy English 
feet. It was formed of three distinct chan- 
nels, placed one above the other, convey- 
ing water from three different sources. Tn 
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the uppermost, flowed the Aqua Julia; in 
the second, the Aqua Tepula, and in the 
undermost, the Aqua Martia. The Aqua 
Virginia, constructed by Agrippa, passed 
through a tunnel of eight hundred paces in 
length. The Aqua Claudia, begun by Nero 
and finished by Claudius, conveyed the 
water from a distance of thirty-eight miles. 
This aqueduct formed a subterraneous 
stream of thirty miles in length, and was 
supported on arcades through the extent of 
seven miles; and such was the solidity of 
its construction, that it continues to supply 
the modern city with water to the present 
day. The waters of another river were 
also conducted to Rome by two different 
channels; the first was carried through an 
extent of forty-three miles, and the latter 
through upwards of sixty-three miles, of 
which six and a half miles formed one con- 
tinued series of arches, many of them up- 
wards of one hundred feet in height. Nine 
great aqueducts existed at Rome, at the 
commencement of the reign of Nerva. 
Five others were constructed by that em- 
ror, under the superintendence of Julius 
rontinus; and it appears that at a later 
eriod the number amounted to twenty. 
he supply of water furnished by these 
different works was enormous. According 
to the enumeration of Frontinus, the nine 
earlier aqueducts delivered every day, 
14,018 quinaria. “This corresponds to 
27,743,100 cubic feet. We may therefore 
set down the daily supply, when all the 
aqueducts were in action, at the enormous 
ore of 50,000,000 cubic feet of water. 
eckoning the population of ancient Rome 
at a million, which it probably never ex- 
ceeded, this would furnish no less that fift 
cubic feet for the daily consumption of po 4 
inhabitant. 

The remains of some Roman aqueducts 
in other parts of Europe, give evidence of 
the existence of works on a still more mag- 
nificent scale than those of Rome. Of 
these the aqueduct at Metz was one of the 
most remarkable. A number of its arcades 
still remain. It extended across the Mo- 
selle, a river of very considerable breadth 
at this place, and conveyed the water of 
the Gorse to the city of Metz. The water 
was received in a reservoir, whence it was 
conducted by subterranean canals, formed 
of hewn stone, and so spacious that a man 
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might walk in them upright. The arches 
appear to have been fifty in number, and 
fifty feet high at the deepest part: Some 
of the middle ones have been swept away 
by the descent of ice down the river; 
those at the extremities still remain entire. 

The aqueduct of Segovia, in Spain, is 
in a still more perfect state than that of 
Metz. About one hundred and fifty of its 
arcades remain, all formed of large stones 
w:thout cement. ‘There are two rows of 
arcades, the one above the other ; the height 
of the edifice is about one hundred feet, 
passing over the greater part of the houses 
of the city. 


AQUEDUCT OF BOURGAS, NEAR CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 


Three aqueducts exist in the valley of 
Bourgas, eight miles from Constantinople, 
for conducting water into the city. One 
of them is remarkable for the beautiful 
architectural arrangement, and the solidity 
of its construction. It is one hundred and 
fifteen feet high, and was built under the 
Emperor Justinian, A. D. 527. It has two 
ranges of arches, one above the other. The 
aqueduct is supported on the upper one. 
These aqueducts are in some parts unlike 
those of Rome. Instead of crossing deep 
and wide valleys in the usual manner of 
stone structures, the aqueduct terminates 
on one bank in a reservoir or cistern, and 
a pipe is laid from it down the sloping side 
of the hill to a stone pier erected at a suit- 
able distance. The pipe rises up the pier 
to the top, where the water is discharged 
into a small cistern nearly as high as that 
in the reservoir. From the cistern, an- 
other conduit pipe descends to the bottom 
of the pier, passes along the ground toa 
second pier at a proper distance, and rises 
to another cistern on the top of it, and so 
on till it rises on the crest of the opposite 
bank, where the water resumes its regular 
motion along the aqueduct. 

This plan was probably adopted with a 
view to avoid the expense of constructing 
a bridge which should preserve the gene- 
ral inclination of the channel-way. 


AQUEDUCT OF SPOLETO IN ITALY. 


The engraving at the head of this article 
represents a part of this beautiful piece o 
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workmanship. The bridge hy dat. this 
aqueduct is remarkable for the slender form 
of the piers and their great height; being 
only ten and a half feet thick, and two 
hundred and fifty feet high to the base of 
the arches. This aqueduct was built by 
the Goths, a people who gave a model for 
church architecture which is much ad- 
mired at the present day. It is said that 
they borrowed the idea of the form of their 
arch from an opening beneath an arbor of 
trees. 

The aqueduct of Spoleto has been stand- 
ing about eleven hundred years, and is 
still in a perfect state of preservation. 


AQUEDUCTS OF MEXICO. 


The aqueduct of Chapoltepec was the 
work of Montezuma, and also the vast 
stone reservoir connected with it. This 
aqueduct consisted of two conduits formed 
of solid mason work—each five feet high 
and two paces broad—by which the water 
was introduced into the city for the supply 
of various fountains. Olid and Alvarado 
commenced the siege of Mexico, by at- 
tempting to cut off this supply of water, 
which the Mexicans, of course, endeavored 
to prevent. “There appeared on that 
side,” says De Solis, “two or three rows 
of pipes, made of trees hollowed, supported 
by an aqueduct of lime and stone, and the 
enemy had cast up some trenches to cover 
the avenue to it. But the two captains 
marched out of Tacuba, with most of 
their troops, and though they met with a 
very obstinate resistance, they drove the 
enemy from their post, and broke the pipes 
and aqueduct in two or three places, and 
the water took its natural course into the 
lake.” 

Humboldt says, there are still to be per- 
ceived the remains of another aqueduct, 
which conducted to the city the waters of 
the spring of Amilco, near Churubusco. 
This aqueduct, as described by Cortez, con- 
sisted of two conduits composed of clay 
tempered with mortar, about two paces in 
breadth and raised about six feet. In 
one of them was conveyed a stream of ex- 
cellent water, as large as the body of a 
man, into the centre of the city. The other 
was empty, so that when it became neces- 
sary to clean or repair the former, the 
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water might be turned into it; which was 
the case also with those of Chapoltepec, 
“of which one was always in use, when- 
ever the other required cleaning.” 

The gardens of Montezuma were alsc 
adorned and nourished with streams and 
fountains, and appear to have rivalled 
those of Asiatic monarchs in splendor. 


FOUNTAINS AT POMPEII. 


From excavations made at Pompeii it 
appears that in almost every street there 
was a fountain, and that bronze statues, 
through which the water issued were com- 
mon,—several have been found,—four or 
five boys of beautiful workmanship; the 
fluid issued from vases resting on their 
shoulders, or held under their arms, and in 
some cases from masks. Paintings of ele- 
gant fountains, from which the water 
issued in perpendicular jets, have also 
been discovered both at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 


THE FOUNTAINS AND WATER-SELLERS OF 
TURKEY. 


As there is no object of consumption in 
life so precious to a Turk as water, so 
there is none, which he takes such care to 
provide, not only for himself, but for all 
other animals. Before his door he always 
places a vessel filled with water for the 
dogs of the street ; he excavates stones into 
shallow cups, to catch rain for little birds ; 
and wherever a stream runs or a rill 
trickles, he builds a fountain for his fellow- 
creature, to arrest and catch the vagrant 
current, tHat not a drop of the fluid should be 
wasted. These small fountains are numer- 
ous, and frequently executed with care and 
skill. They are usually parted or backed 
with a slab of marble, ornamented with 
Turkish sculpture, and inscribed with some 
sentence from the Koran inculcating prac- 
tical charity and benevolence. The benefi- 
cent man, at whose expense this is done, 
never allows his own name to make part 
of the inscription. A Turk has no osten- 
tation in his charity; his favorite roverb 
is, “ Do good, and throw it into the sea, 
and if the fish do not see it, Allah will.” 

Some of the fountains which adorn Con- 





stantinople are very magnificent; two es- 
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pecially, one near the great gate of the 
seraglio, and the other in Pera, near To- 
phana. They are beautiful specimens of 
the arabesque, highly decorated. The 
Pera fountain is in the midst of a busy 
market place, where its value is more fully 
appreciated than it would be at any other 
spot. Here are in one place dealers in 
melons and gourds, and in others, dealers 
in the countless articles of eastern luxury 
—such of them, at least, as are not sold 
in the covered bazaars. The fountain, in 
the middle of the open area, is a square 
edifice with four projecting cornices, sur- 
mounted by a balustrade along the four 
fagades. These last are covered over with 
a profusion of sculpture; and every com- 
partment, formed by the moulding, is filled 
with sentences from the Koran, and poeti- 
cal quotations from Turkish, Persian and 
Arabic authors. The following is a trans- 
lation, given by Dr. Walsh, of some of the 
inscriptions :-— - 

“ This fountain, descended from Heaven, 
erected in this suitable place, dispenses 
its salutary waters on every side by ten 
thousand channels.” 


“Tts pure and lucid streams attest its 
salubrity, and its transparent current has 
acquired for it an universal celebrity. 

“ As long as Allah causes a drop of rain 
to descend into its reservoir, the happy 
people who a in its inestimable 


benefits shall waft praises of its virtue to 
that sky from whence it came down.” 

“Tt should be our prayer that the justice 
of a merciful God should reward with hap- 
piness the author of this benevolent under- 
taking, and have his deed handed down 
to a never-ending posterity.” *- 

“This exquisite work is before Allah a 
deed of high merit, and indicates the piety 
of the Sultan Mahmoud.” 

The arrangements for supplying this so 
highly prized beverage to the inhabitants 
are as follows :—the whole of the water de- 
partment is under the direction of the Son 
Nazir, a “ president of water,” who has 
under him two sub-corps, the Son Toldgi, 
or “ water engineers,” and the Sacgees, or 
“ water-carriers.” The business of the first 
of these corps, is to watch that the beudts, 
&c., receive no damage, and are in con- 
stant repair; while the second distribute 
the water over the city. They are sup- 





plied with leather sacks, broad at one end 
and narrow at the other, somewhat like 
churns, and closed at the mouth with » 
leather strap. When one of these 
has been filled at the fountain, the Sacgee 
throws it across his back, with the broad 
end resting on his hip and the narrow end 
on his shoulder; when he empties it, he 
opens the flap, stoops his head, and the 
water is discharged into some recipient. 

Another of these busy fountains, in the 
suburb called Galata, is considered one of 
the most beautiful specimens of Moorish 
architecture which the city exhibits. Four 
small domes form the roof, circled by a net- 
work of dentated sculpture, which gives 
them a light and pretty appearance. The 
face of the fountain is profusely painted 
with arabesques. Five slender pillars of 
white marble divide the principal front into 
four equal compartments, which are cov- 
ered to about mid-height with gilded lattice 
work. Withinside is a range of brass ves- 
sels, occupying the lip of a reservoir, contain- 
ing a constant supply of cool water for the 
use of the thirsty passenger ; while on either 
side of this principal front, are exterior 
basins fed with a constant flow of water, 
from which vessels are filled by all comers 
free of charge. 

So much do the Turks delight in drink- 
ing the clear produce of their beudts and 
fountains, that they often make a holiday 
to a pretty country spot for this purpose: 
about midway along the Bosphorus, is a 
delightful place called the “ Valley of the 
Sweet Waters,” where a small stream 
flows into the Bosphorus. On Friday 
(the Mahommedan Sabbath,) the valley is 
thronged with holiday-keeping idlers, and 
a Frank or European has then a better op- 
portunity of seeing Turkish women, than 
under any other circumstances, for there is 
somewhat of an unbending from that rigid 
discipline which is observed within the 
capital itself. ; 

Miss Pardoe has given a graphic descrip- 
tion of this scene :— 

« All ranks alike frequent this sweet and 
balmy spot. The Sultanas move along in 
quiet stateliness over the green sward in 
their gilded arabas, drawn by oxen glitter- 
ing with foil, and covered by awnings of 
velvet, heavy with gold embroidery and 
fringes ; the light carriages of the pashas 
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harem, roll rapidly past, decorated with 
flashing draperies, the horses gaily capari- 
soned, and the young beauties within pil- 
lowed or satins and velvets, and frequently 
screened’ by shawls of immense value ; 
while the wives of —e of the beys, the 
effendis, and the emirs, leave their arabas, 
and seated on Persian carpets under the 
leafy canopy of the superb maple-trees 
which abound in the Monee amuse them- 
selves for hours, the elder ladies with their 
pipes, and the younger ones with their 
hand mirrors; greetings innumerable take 
place on all sides, and the itinerant confec- 
tioners and water venders reap a rich har- 
vest. The fountain of Guyuk Suy stands 
in the midst of a double avenue of trees, 
which fringe the border of the Bosphorus. 
It is built of delicate white marble, is ex- 
tremely elegant in design, and elaborately 
ornamented with arabesques. The spot 
which it adorns is a point of retinion for 
the fair idlers of the valley, when the even- 
ing breeze upon the channel renders this 
portion of the glen more cool and delicious 
than that in which they pass the earlier hours 
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of the day, and is only separated from it 
by a stream which is traversed by a heavy 
wooden bridge. The whole coup d’eil is 
charming. Slaves hurry hither and thi- 
ther carrying water from the fountain to 
their respective mistresses, in covered 
crystal goblets, or vases of wrought silver; 
fruit merchants pass and repass with am- 
ber-colored grapes, and ollie melons ; 
Sclavonian musicians collect a crowd about 
them, which disperses the next minute to 
throng round a gang of Bedoin tumblers, 
serudjes gallop over the soft grass in pur- 
suit of their employers; carriages come 
and go noiselessly along the turf at the 
beck of their fair occupants; a fleet of ca- 
iques dance upon the ripple, ready to con- 
vey a portion of the revellers to their 
homes on the European shore; and the 
beams of the bright sun fall full on the 
turreted towers of the castles of Europe, 
on the opposite side of the channel, touch- 
ing them with gold, and contrasting yet 
more powerfully their long and graceful 
shadows upon the water.” 





From “ A Year in Spain,” by Lieut. Slidell. 


A SPANISH BULL FIGHT. 


Tue bullfight is the great national 


amusement of Spain; an amusement 
which, though it may be stigmatized as 
cruel and brutalizing, is mevertheless un- 
equalled in deep and anxious interest. As 
for the drama, it owes everything to de- 





ception, and it is only when most cheated 
that we are most amused. 

It has furnished matter of much learned. 
discussion, whether the Spaniards derive- 
their bullfights from the Romans or the 
Moors. It is, however, pretty well estab- 
lished, that the Taurilia of the Romans 
were similar to those of modern times. It. 


is equally certain that the bullfight held an 
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important rank in the chivalrous sports of 
the Arabian Spaniards. Having adopted 
this custom of the conquered country, the 
carried it to great perfection; for wit 
them it furnished a means of finding favor 
with the fair, who attended the spectacle, 
and was, besides, a miniature of those 
scenes of strife and warfare in which they 
were constantly engaged. They, doubtless, 
introduced the mode of fighting the bull on 
horseback and with the lance; for they 
were a nation of cavaliers, who did every- 
thing in the saddle, and even conquered 
Spain at a gallop. Thus improved, the 
bullfight, with many other usages, was 
transmitted by the Moors to their Christian 
conquerors, who also inherited many beau- 
tiful ballads on the subject. These are 
still preserved in the Castilian, and form 
rt of the spoil which the exiles left be- 
ind them when they returned to Africa. 

The bullfight has been several times 
abolished in Spain; once in 1567, by an 
edict of Pope Pius V., which was revoked 
in 1576 by Clement VIII. In the aya 
century it was again abolished by Godoy ; 
but is now reéstablished, and will doubtless 
long continue to form the favorite amuse- 
ment of the Spanish people. It is true 
that it is no longer the splendid spectacle 
which it once was; we look in vain for the 
gilded balconies, thronged with the wealthy 
and the beautiful, and for that soul-inspir- 
ing enthusiasm which has died with the 
days of chivalry. But though princes and 
nobles no longer descend into the arena, 
their places are filled with equal courage, 
and, perhaps, greater skill, by butchers 
from Andalusia, who become toreros by 
profession. The toreros of modern times 
no longer contend from a thirst after honor- 
able distinction, or a desire to win the ap- 
proving smile of beauty ; but for money, to 

spent in taverns, where such as escape 
the dangers of the arena usually end 
their lives in brawls by the knives of their 
companions. 

At Madrid the bullfight now takes place 
in an edifice called the Plaza de Paap, 
which stands upon an eminence without 
the gate of Alcala. The Plaza is of a cir- 
cular form, and not elliptical, like the 
Roman amphitheatres. It differs from them, 
too, in being of frail and paltry construc- 
tion, and in being partially covered with a 





roof, while the amphitheatre consisted usy. 
ally of huge masses of uncemented granite, 
with no other shelter than a canvass awp. 
ing, which protected the audience, but lef 
thearena uncovered. The extreme diameter 
of the Plaza is three hundred and thirty 
feet ; of the arena, two hundred and twenty, 
It is capable of containing eleven thousand 
spectators. The exterior wall is of brick, 
but the barriers, benches, and pillars, which 
sustain the two covered galleries and the 
roof, are all of wood. The upper gallery 
is divided into commodious boxes, of which 
the one which looks to the north, and js 
never shone on by the sun, is decorated 
with the royal arms, and set apart for the 
king. Beneath the first gallery is another 
similar to it, except that it is not divided 
into boxes, but is left open the whole way 
round ; lower still is a succession of uncov- 
ed benches, sloping down towards the 
lobby which encloses the arena. These 
benches make the complete circuit of the 
edifice, and give a good idea of the Roman 
migra 
he portion of the Plaza allotted to the 
bulls, horses, and toreros, is of very simple 
construction ; the arena is enclosed by a 
barrier six feet high, surrounded by a cir- 
cular lobby, into which the combatants es- 
cape when too hotly pursued. This lobby 
is pierced by four sets of folding-doors, 
communicating with the arena and the dif- 
ferent apartments beneath the amphithea- 
tre. One of these is the toril, where the 
bulls are enclosed preparatory to the com- 
bat. A second door in front of the toril 
gives admittance to the alguazils, who act 
as marshals; a third, to the horses and 
picadores; while through a fourth are 
dragged away the carcasses of the victims. 
In summer the bull-feast usually takes 
place in the morning of a week-day, which 
is spent by the laboring classes in idleness 
and debauchery; in winter, on Sunday 
afternoon. The winter feasts are called 
“Corridas de Novillos,” because only 
oung bulls are then brought forward. 


he style of the handbill issued on these 
occasions is singularly indicative of that 
propensity to be pompous and bombastic, 
which the Spaniards ridicule in the Portu- 
guese, and for which they themselves are 
equally remarkable. It begins thus: “The 
king our master, whom may God preserve 
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has been pleased to name this day for the 
fifth course of novillos, granted by his ma- 
jesty for the benefit of his royal hospitals 
and the gratification of his vassals. His 
excellency, the corregidor of this very 
heroic city, will preside over the Plaza. 
The function to commence with two valiant 
novillos, which will be attacked by the in- 
trepid amateurs Bernardo Bermudez and 
Ramon de Rosa.” 

This modest invitation was always suffi- 
cient to bring together several thousand 
motley Madrilefios and Madrilefias. Few 
or none of the Spanish gentry were pres- 
ent on these occasions, and the boxes of 
the upper row were almost entirely deserted. 
I do not know, however, whether they 
continue to avoid the Plaza in summer, 
when the number of muertos or bulls which 
are to die in the arena, instead of two, is 
increased to six, and when a hotter sun 
maddens the victims into deadlier fury. 
The second row was usually better filled, 
with company, however, by no means 
select. The well-dressed persons were 
chiefly strangers belonging to the different 
legations, intermingled with officers, royal- 
ist volunteers, shopkeepers, and women, 


congregated together, or else singly, with 
small children by the hand, and not a few 


with infants. Here and there, too, one 
might see a dirty priest, who, having 
chanted himself hoarse in the morning, 
comes with his snuff or cigarillo to pass 
more congenially the evening of the Sab- 
bath. But the uncovered benches of the 
patio were ever filled to overflowing with 
the populace; and no vagabond ever re- 
mained away who could muster the two 
reals sowoee for admission, whether by 
stealing or starvation. Here the canalla 
are in all their glory. While the contest 
lasts, they encourage or reprove the com- 
batants, applaud or bellow at the bull, then 
shout, swear, and whistle during the period 
of the interlude. It is they, in fact, who 
give a tone and character to the whole en 
tertainment. 
The hour appointed for the commence- 
ment of the feast having at length arrived, 
the corregidor takes his seat in the royal 
box, supported by his officers. A priest 
also remains in waiting with “su Mag 
stad,” the host, ready to administer the 
sacrament to the dying toreros. The trum- 
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pets now sound, the gate under the royal 
box is thrown open, and two alguazils en- 
ter the lists, mounted on proud Andalusian 
steeds, whose heads are half hidden under 
manes parted in the middle, with eyes 
glaring fiercely through their forelocks, 
and tails which sweep the arena. These 
noble animals are richly caparisoned, with 
powerful bits, peaked saddles, and broad 
stirrups, after the manner of the East. 
The alguazils have their black wands of 
office, and are dressed in cloak, buskin, 
slashed sleeves, ruffles, and plumed hat, 
the graceful costume of Hernan Cortez aud 
Gonzalo. Having ridden round the lists 
to clear them of those who have been 
sweeping and sprinkling the ground, and ~ 
of the canalla who have been wrestling 
and rolling in the dust, they meet each 
other in the centre, and then ride to the 
box of the corregidor, before which they 
make an obeisance, to signify that every- 
thing is ready for the opening of the feast. 
Upon this the corregidor throws down the 
key of the toril, waves his handkerchief, 
and the music stationed at the opposite 
side of the amphitheatre sounds a march. 
The folding-gates are thrown open at the 
left, and the chulos enter, escorting the 
two picadores. 

The chulos, or cheats, are dressed as 
majos, in black, green, or crimson. They 
are all well-made men, and are seen to 
peculiar advantage in their tight dress, 
ornamented with bunches of riband at the 
knees, and shoe-ties, and in the hair. Be- 
sides a worked cambric handkerchief float- 
ing from either pocket, each chulo wears 
a silk cloak of green, red, or yellow, which 
serves to irritate the bull, and to divert his 
attention. 

The picadores wear Moorish jackets 
embroidered with gold, large flat hats of 
white, ornamented with roses or gay rib- 
ands, and which are confined by a string 
passing round the chin, and buckskin pan- 
taloons lined with plates of armor to pro- 
tect the leg. Their lance is long and 
heavy, with a small three-cornered point 
of steel at the end. This point is wound 
round with yarn, so that the more it is 

ressed by the bull, the deeper it enters. 
The lance of the picador,serves to turn 
the bull off, but does him little injury; 
indeed, it may rather be looked on as a 
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defensive than an offensive weapon. Thus, 
in the contest between the bull and the 
picador, the danger is altogether on the 
side of the horse and his rider. The pica- 
dores enter the lists mounted on jaded 
beasts, which are evidently within a few 
months of their natural death. They are 
bought for a few dollars, part of which the 
roprietor gets back by the sale of the skin. 
hen brought into the lists, they are half 
hidden under huge Moorish saddles, which 
rise before and behind, near a foot from the 
back, in order to strengthen the seat of the 
picador. If the animal has a good eye 
remaining, he blinds it with his pocket 
handkerchief. The attire of the picador 
is usually soiled by frequent rolling in the 
dust ; hence, when he poises his lance and 
kicks his limping beast forward, by dint 
of spur, to pay his devoirs to the corregi- 
dor, his whole appearance offers a striking 
contrast to the gallant bearing of the 
alguazil. 

The winter feast always commenced with 
novillos embolados, whose horns were cov- 
ered with balls, and who overturned the 
picadores and their horses without doing 
them much injury. This contest is sus- 
tained usually by novices, whose clumsy 
efforts to turn aside the bull give infinite 
amusement to the audience, and prepare 
them to estimate the excellence of the vet- 
eran picadores, who come afterwards to 
contend with the muertos. Indeed, to 
appreciate correctly the difficulty of an 
task, we should not only see it oak 
but ill executed. The novillos, and the 
novices who contend with them, having 
left the lists, two old toreros ride through 
the portal, and are greeted with the ap- 
plause of the multitude, to whom they have 
been rendered familiar by many a feat of 
skill and courage, and by many a scene of 
danger. There is no limit to the lengths 
to which they go in the amphitheatre to 
give effect to this force of contrast, or to 
excite attention by some novel feature in 
the entertainment. A friend who visited 
Madrid some years ago, witnessed the 
rare spectacle of two women entering the 
lists as picadores. One of them, the wife 
of a barber, showed great courage, and 
turned the bull off repeatedly, encouraged 
by enthusiastic cries of “ Viva la barbera! 
—Success tc the barber’s wife!” The 
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other, not having so much heart, was 
overturned and badly wounded. 

To give a general idea of the mode of 
attacking the bull, it may be sufficient to 
describe an individual fight, by far the 
most bloody of many that I saw in Spain. 
On the occasion to which I allude, the bull, 
though he bore the name of novillo, was a 
sturdy beast that might have counted a 
lustrum. Though not large, his conforma- 
tion could scarce have been more power- 
ful. He was rather lightly built behind, 
widening, however, in span towards the 
shoulders, which served as foundation to a 
thick neck and short head, armed with a 
pair of horns, which, though not long, were 
stout and well pointed. His coat was of a 
rusty brown, darkening into black towards 
the neck and shoulders, where it became 
thick and curly, like the mane of a lion. 

This bull had taken the place of a com- 
panion who had preceded him to slaughter, 
in the narrow entry which leads from the 
toril to the arena. The chulos having 
taken their stand, with the two picadores 
drawn up behind them, the signal was 
given, and the trumpets sounded a martial 
flourish. The gates were at once thrown 
open to admit a passage into the lists, and 
we now first discovered the bull, such as I 
have described him, endeavoring to force 
his way through the iron grate which separ- 
ated him from the toril. The poor animal 
had been tormented by separation from his 
flock, by confinement, by tortures to which 
his lacerated ears bore testimony, and by 
desires which had been pampered, but not 
gratified. At this moment a prick froma 
torero in the lobby caused him to tum 
about, when he discovered a clear passage 
into the lists, and rushed at once madly in, 
hoping, doubtless, that he had at last found 
an open road to conduct him to the fertile 
marshes of the Guadiana, where he had so 
long reigned lord of the herd. 

This moment is one of the most inter- 
esting of the whole spectacle. The bull 
is seen coming forward in mad career; 
his tail writhing furiously, his head 
down, mouth foaming, nostrils wide open 
and fiery, and eyes glaring fiercely 
through the matted curls of his forehead: 
while the red riband, nailed with a barb- 
ed iron to his neck, flutters wildly back, 
and serves at once as a torture and de- 
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vice. Having reached the centre of the 
arena, he discovers that his hope of escape 
is illusory ; he pauses, glares with wonder 
upon the multitude drawn up in a con- 
tinuous ring around him, and who greet 
his arrival with shouts, whistling, and the 
waving of garments. But, though aston- 
ished, he is not terrified. Determined to 
make good his retreat, he endeavors to ac- 
commodate his bewildered eye to the broad 
day of the arena, and to seek out an enemy 
upon whom to wreak the first efforts of his 
fury. 

No sooner did the bull discover the chu- 
los, fluttering their gay cloaks, and invit- 
ing him to victory by showing a disposi- 
tion to fly before him, than he made after 
the nearest, at the top of his speed. The 
chulo, thus warmly pursued, waved his 
crimson cloak to the right and left, to 
retard the progress of the beast by render- 
ing it unsteady, and, having with difficulty 
reached the barrier without being over- 
taken, he leaped over it into the lobby. 
The escape of the chulo was by no means 
premature ; the bull reached the barrier at 
the same instant, and as the legs of the 


fugitive were vaulting over, his horns 
caught the fluttering silk and nailed it to 
the boards. 

Excited by victory, the bull now makes 


for the picador. Here is another situation 
which would furnish a fine study for the 
pencil. The picador is seen drawn up at 
a short distance from the barrier, with his 
lance grasped tightly in his right hand 
and under the arm, and presenting the 
right shoulder of his horse to the attack of 
the bull. Before aiming his blow, the bull 
usually pauses a moment to eye his antag- 
onist. Then, if he be cowardly, he paws 
the ground, bellows, and makes a great 
display of valor, going backwards all the 
while, as if to gain space for his career; 
but in reality to place a greater distance 
between himself and his adversary. Such, 
however, was neither the character nor 
conduct of the bull in question ; indeed, no 
sooner had he cleared his horns of the cloak 
of the chulo, than he rushed towards the 
first picador. The shouts of the multitude 
how gave place to silent glances of anxi- 
ety; for the bull, having aimed his blow, 
dropped his head to cover it with his 
horns, and, shutting his eyes, darted upon 
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his enemy. This first effort, however, 
was unsuccessfully made, or at least it was 
defeated by the address of the picador; the 
bull was met by the lance just as he rose 
on his hind legs to make his last bound, 
and was turned dexterously aside. With- 
out checking his career, he darted at once 
upon the second picador, drawn up behind 
his comrade. This new attack was more 
successful. The lance of the picador was 
driven in by force, and the horns of the 
infuriated animal entered deep into the 
side of his victim. The wounded horse 
now turned to escape in the direction op- 
posite to that whence this unseen attack 
had come ; but he was instantly overtaken 
by the bull, who, goring him in the flank, 
and tossing his head, completely overturn- 
ed both horse and rider. But the fury of 
the animal was not yet satisfied ; he darted 
upon his fallen adversary, and most un- 
luckily came upon that side where lay the 
entangled picador, trampled him under foot, 
and drove his horns deep into the saddle. 
The anxiety of the multitude was now at 
its height, and horror was plainly painted 
upon every countenance. The men rose 
from their benches; some of the women 
uttered prayers and crossed themselves, 
while such as had infants clasped them 
tighter; at this moment the chulos came 
up with their cloaks, and drew the bull to 
another quarter of the lists. It was fora 
moment uncertain whether the fallen man 
were dead or living; but being at length 
‘raised from the dust, it appeared that he 
had sustained no serious injury. The 
horse, being the more prominent object of 
the two, had attracted the chief attention 
of the bull; but a deep rent in the jacket 
of the picador showed how narrow had 
been his escape. 

While this was doing, the first horse- 
man, who had turned the bull, rode round 
the lists to take his place in the rear of his 
comrade. His second effort to turn the 
bull was less successful; probably through 
the fault of the horse, which, being imper- 
fectly blinded, saw the approach of his an- 
tagonist, and retreated sidewise before him. 
The lance of the rider was forced in, and 
the bull darting his horns into the side of 
the horse, held him securely to the barrier. 
The picador, now abandoning his lance, 





caught the top of the barrier, and being 
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assisted by people from without, was drawn 
over into the lobby. The chulos again 
diverted the attention of the bull; he re- 
leased the horse, and the wounded beast, 
no longer supported by the murderous 
horns which had rendered support neces- 
sary, staggered sidewise towards the centre 
of the lists. At each step the blood gush- 
ed in a torrent from behind his shoulder, 
until he fell motionless to the earth. The 
saddle and bridle were at once stripped 
from the carcass of the horse, and carried 
away to deck out another for the same 
doom. 

Meantime the second picador raised his 
horse from the ground, reached the saddle 
with the assistance of a chulo, and com- 
menced spurring the mangled beast around 
the arena. I felt more for this poor horse 
than I had for his hireling rider, when 
trampled beneath the feet of the bull; he 
was a beautifully-formed animal, once 
doubtless the pride of the Prado, and fit to 
have borne a Vesti beneath the balcony of 
his mistress. He even yet showed a sha- 
dow of his former grace, and something of 
his former ardor; for though his bowels 
were gushing from his side, and were at 
each instant torn and entangled by the 
spur of the picador, he still struggled to 
obey. In this sad condition the poor horse 
made several times the circuit of the lists ; 
his bowels getting nearer and nearer to the 
ground, until they actually reached it, were 
drawn awhile over the dirt, and were at 
length trampled upon and torn asunder by 
his own hoofs. Even yet he continued to 
advance, and would perhaps have stood 
another attack, had not the audience, bar- 
barous as it was, interceded in his favor. 
He was led staggering away, and as the 
gates closed upon him, we even lacked the 
poor satisfaction of knowing that his suffer- 
ings were af an end. 

The lists were now cleared, and the 
bull, wandering about unopposed, came at 
length to the spot wet with the blood of his 
comrade. When he had rooted the ground 
awhile, he turned his nose high into the 
air, snuffed the passing breeze, and then, 
having sought in vain to discover the pas- 
sage by which he had entered, made a 
desperate effort to leap the barrier. He 
was very nearly successful; his body for 
an instant balanced in uncertainty on the 
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top, and in the next fell back into the 
arena. The new hope thus speedily de- 
feated, he bellowed in a low indistinct tone, 
and being excited by the taunting shouts 
which greeted his failure, fell to wreakin 
his fury upon the dead body of his first 
victim. 

By this time the picadores were again 
mounted and in the lists. The first horse 
was forced round and overtaken in his 
flight as before, and being gored behind, 
fell back upon his rider. The chulos with 
their cloaks most opportunely diverted the 
attention of the bull, and the grooms hast- 
ened to raise the wounded horse, and dra 
him out of the lists. The thigh-bone of 
the poor animal had been either broken or 
dislocated; the leg, being useless and 
dangling behind, he was forced away upon 
the three which remained to him. The 
fate of the next horse was sooner decided, 
and was even more shocking. He received 
a single gore in the belly; the whole of 
his bowels at once gushed out, and, with 
an agonized moan, he commenced scratch- 
ing them convulsively with his hoof until 
they were completely entangled. The 
trumpets gave a signal for a change in the 
bloody drama. Hitherto the bull alone 
had been the assailant; he was now in his 
turn to be the sufferer and the assailed. 
Some of the chulos, having laid aside their 
cloaks, proceeded to arm themselves with 
banderillas : light darts which have a barb- 
ed pointed, and are adorned with fluttering 
papers of variegated colors. The chief art 
in placing the banderilla is to make the 
bul atteck; if he do not, this operation, 
like the final office of the matadore, is full 
of danger; for a capricious motion of the 
horns by a cowardly bull is infinitely more 
to be dreaded than the straightforward ca- 
reer of a claro, or brave one. 

A single instance may show the danger 
of attacking one of these treacherous bulls. 
El Sombrerero, thus surnamed from hav- 
ing been once a maker of hats, was for 
some years the most noted matadore in 
Spain. He was once dealing with a bull 
of this description, when the animal, by an 
irregular career, passed by his sword, 
caught him upon his horns, and transfixing 
him, bore him bleeding round the arena. 
He at length was disengaged and taken 
off insensible. Nevertheless he recovered 
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slowly, and, naturally enough, forswore 
his profession. But the taste for these 
sports, and perhaps extravagant habits not 
to be gratified by the n: rrow earnings of a 
hat-maker, drove him back at last to his 
old profession. He appeared again in the 
lists, but no longer with his former cool- 
ness and intrepidity. I saw him after- 
ward in Granada, attacking a bull of the 
same character as the one which had been 
so near destroying him. The eccentric 
charges of the animal and his own falter- 
ing thrusts rendered his situation most 
critical, and the audience called loudly for 
the other matadore: This roused him, 
and a desperate though well-aimed thrust 
left him triumphant. I wondered more 
that he should have been able to enter the 
arena, than that he should no longer do it 
with his former intrepidity. 

But the bull in question was a claro. 
With a dart therefore in each hand, one 
of the chulos, now become banderillero, 
placed himself before the bull, and invited 
him to attack by brandishing his weapons. 
When at last the bull rushed with closed 
eyes at his antagonist, the banderillero 
likewise ran to meet him, and directing the 
darts at each side of his neck, allowed the 
horns of the animal to pass under his right 
arm, while he ran away to gain the secu- 
rity of the lobby, and get a new supply of 
banderillas. With the repetition of this 
torture, the bull became madder than ever; 
rubbed his neck against the boards of the 
barrier, in the vain hope of alleviation—a 
hope which was set at naught by his own 
ill-directed exertions, or by the malice of 
those in the lobby, who would reach over 
and force the darts deeper, until at last the 
persecuted beast bounded foaming and fran- 
tic about the arena. 

The bravery of the bull, though fatal to 
the life of more than one victim, can never 
avail to save his own. Nor can the tor- 
ments he has suffered be urged in allevia- 
tion of his destiny. The laws of the Pla- 
za are inexorable; his name is muerto, and 
the red riband fluttering from his neck 
proclaims that he must die. The corregi- 
dor is seen to wave his handkerchief, the 
trumpets blow a warlike blast, and the ma- 
tadore faces his antagonist. 

The man who now entered the lists at 
the sound of the trumpet was no other 
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than the principal matadore of Spain, 
Manuel Romero by name. He was a 
short man, cntegnaly well made, though 
inclining to corpulence, with small regular 
features, a keen, sure eye, and such an air 
of coldblooded ferocity as became one 
whose business it was to incur danger and 
to deal death. The dress of Romero was 
that of a majo, covered with more than the 
usual quantity of lace and embroidery ; his 
hair, combed backwards and platted into 
a flat queue, was surmounted by a black 
cocked hat. In his left hand he held a 
sword, hidden in the folds of a banner 
which was fastened to a short staff. The 
color of this banner was red, deepened here 
and there into a deadlier die, where it had 
been used after former combats to wipe the 
sword of the matadore. It was to him at 
once a trophy and a buckler, as with the 
warriors of old, who carried their achieve- 
ments emblazoned on their shield. 

Romero did not enter with the air of one 
who knew his own force and despised his 
adversary ; nor as though he had to hide 
a faint heart under a careless brow; bt: 
with a fearless, determined, yet quiet step. 
Having approached the box of the corregi- 
dor, he took off his hat and made a low 
obeisance; then returned the salutations 
which greeted him from the whole circuit 
of the amphitheatre. This done, he threw 
his hat away, brushed back a few hairs 
which had escaped from the platting of his 
queue, stretched his limbs to ease the elas- 
tic tightness of his costume, and then tak- 
ing his well-tried blade from beside the 
banner, he displayed a long straight Tole- 
dano, such as was once worn by cavaliers 
and crusaders. 

Meantime the chulos were occupied in 
running before the bull, and waving their 
cloaks in his eyes, in order to excite the 
last fit of ferocity, which was to facilitate his 
own destruction. In this way, the bull 
was enticed towards the spot where the 
matadore awaited him. The latter, hold- 
ing out the banner, allowed the animal to 
rush against it, seemingly astonished at its 
little opposition. This was twice repeated ; 
but the third time the matadore held the 
banner projecting across his body, while 
with his right hand extended over the top 
he poised and directed the sword. Here 
is the last and most interesting moment of 
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the whole conest; the multitude once 
more rise upon the benches. All eyes 
meet upon the pe point of the wea- 
pon. The bull now makes his final ca- 
reer; the banner again gives way before 
him ; his horns pass closely beneath the 
extended arm of the matadore, but the 
sword which he held a moment before is 
no longer seen; it has entered full length 
beside the shoulder of the bull, and the 
cross at the hilt is alone conspicuous. 

Having received his death-blow, it is 
usual for the bull to fly bellowing to the 
extremity of the arena, and there fall and 
die. But the animal which had this day 
sustained the contest so nobly, was coura- 
geous to the last. He continued to rush 
again and again with blind fury at the 
matadore, who each time received the blow 
on his deceptive buckler, laughed scorn- 
fully at the impotent rage of his victim, 
and talked to him jestingly. The admira- 
tion of the audience was now complete, 
and cries, whistling, and the cloud of dust 
which rose from the trampled benches, 
mingled with the clang of trumpets to pro- 
claim the triumph of the matadore. 

A few more impotent attacks of the bull, 
and his strength began to pass away with 
the blood, which flowed fast from his 
wound, spread itself over his shoulder, and 
ran down his leg to sprinkle the dust of 
the arena. At length he could no longer 
advance; the motion of his head became 
tremulous and unsteady; he bowed to his 
fate, paused a moment upon his knees, and 
then with a low moan settled upon the 
ground. At this moment a vulgar mur- 
derer came from behind the barrier, where 
he had hitherto remained in security. He 
caught the animal by the left horn, then 
aiming a certain blow with a short wide 
dagger, he drove it deep into the spine. A 
convulsive shudder for a moment thrilled 
over the whole frame of the victim, and his 
torments were at an end. 

At this moment the gates on the right 
were thrown open, and three mules rushed 
in, harnessed abreast, and covered with 
bells, flags, and feathers. Their driver 
hastened to fasten a strap round the horns 
of the dead bull, and dragged him to where 
lay the carcasses of the two horses. Hav- 
ing tied a rope about their necks, he lashed 





his team into a gallop, and the impatient 
beasts stirred up a cloud of dust, and left 
wide track to mark the course which had 
been passed over by the conqueror and the 
conquered. The canalla, too, who had 
jumped into the lists to sport with the 
novillos, unmindful that the animal which 
to-day furnished them with amusement, 
would to-morrow supply them with food, 
now jumped upon him, greeted him with 
kicks, and even fastened upon his tail. 
Trumpets had announced the entry of the 
bul] ; trumpets are again heard: at his de. 
parture. But who can recognize, in the 
unresisting carcass which now sweeps the 
arena, the. proud beast which a few min- 
utes before overturned everything before 
him ? 

Scarcely had the gate closed, when the 
trumpets once more sounded, and a novillo 
embolado, or young bull, with balls on the 
ends of his horns, was let into the lists, to 
be baited by the ragged rabble. Now be- 
gins a most singular scene. The bull, 
taunted by the waving of jackets, cloaks, 
and mantas, pursues and tramples upon 
one, tosses another into the air, and drag- 
ging a third along by the cloak, at length 
escapes with a portion of the tatters hang- 
ing to his horns, to the infinite amusement 
of all except the sufferer, who, if he be not 
hurt, is beset and banged for his clumsi- 
ness by the mantas of his companions. 

I had seen enough of this, and was tur- 
ing away in disgust to leave the amphithe- 
atre, when I was met by the matadore 
Romero, who had concealed his gala dress 
under a capa parda. He made at once to- 
wards a pretty girl in a black mantilla, 
who sat near me during the whole enter- 
tainment. Having unfolded his cloak and 
made his obeisance, Romero presented her 
with a small iron barb, strung with a red 
riband. The whole iron was stained with 
blood, and the riband was the same fatal 
device which had fluttered from the neck 
of the last muerto. 

“ Pan y toros !—Bread and bulls!” ex- 
claims the philosopher Jovillanos, like the 
Roman of old, in lamenting the fallen for- 
tunes of his country. The Spaniards have 
still their bull-feast, but where shall we 
look for the spirit of the Cid? 
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From the Knickerbocker Magazine. 


THE BIRDS OF SPRING. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


My quiet residence in the country, aloof 
from fashion, politics, and the money mar- 
ket, leaves me rather at a loss for impor- 
tant occupation, and drives me to the study 
of nature, and other low pursuits. Having 
few neighbors, also, on whom to keep a 
watch, and exercise my habits of observa- 
tion, I am fain to amuse myself with pry- 
ing into the domestic concerns and pecu- 
liarities of the animals around me; and, 
during the present season, have derived 
considerable entertainment from certain 
sociable little birds, almost the only visiters 
we have, during this early part of the year. 

Those who have peta the winter in 
the country, are sensible of the delightful 
influences that accompany the earliest in- 
dications of spring; and of these, none are 
more delightful than the first notes of the 
birds. There is one modest little sad-col- 
ored bird, much resembling a wren, which 
came about the house just on the skirts of 
winter, when not a blade of grass was to 
be seen, and when a few prematurely 
warm days had given a flattering foretaste 
of soft weather. He sang early in the 
dawning, long before sun-rise, and late in 
the evening, just before the closing in of 
night, his matin and his vesper hymns. It 
is true, he sang occasionally throughout 
the day ; but at these still hours, his song 
was more remarked. He sat on a leafless 
tree, just before the window, and warbled 
forth his notes, free and simple, but singu- 
larly sweet, with something of a plaintive 
tone, that heightened their effect. 

The first morning that he was heard, 
was a joyous one among the young folks 
of my household. The long, death-like 
sleep of winter was at an end; nature 
Was once more awakening; they now 
promised themselves the immediate ap- 
pearance of buds and blossoms. I was re- 
minded of the tempest-tossed crew of Co- 
lumbus, when, after their long, dubious 
voyage, the field birds came singing round 
the ship, though still far at sea, rejoicing 
them with the belief of the immediate 
proximity of land. A sharp return of win- 
ter almost silenced my little songster, and 
dashed the hilarity of the household; yet 
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still he poured forth, now and then, a few 
plaintive notes, between the frosty pipings 
of the breeze, like gleams of sunshine be- 
tween wintry clouds. 

I have consulted my book of ornithology 
in vain, to find out the name of this kindly 
little bird, who certainly deserves honor 
and favor far beyond his modest preten- 
sions. He comes like the lowly violet, the 
most unpretending, but welcomest of flow- 
ers, breathing the sweet promise of the 
early year. 

Another of our feathered visiters, who 
follow close upon the steps of winter, is 
the Pe-wit, or Pe-wee, or Phebe-bird ; for 
he is called by each of these names, from 
a fancied resemblance to the sound of his 
monotonous note. He is a sociable little 
being, and seeks the habitation ofman. A 
pair of them have built beneath my porch, 
and have reared several broods there, for 
two years past, their nest being never dis- 
turbed. They arrive early in the spring, 
just when the crocus and the snow-drop 
begin to peep forth. Their first chirp 
spreads gladness through the house. “ The 

heebe-birds have come!” is heard on all 
sides ; they are welcomed back like mem- 
bers of the family; and speculations are 
made upon where they have been, and 
what countries they have seen, during 
their long absence. Their arrival is the 
more cheering, as it is pronounced, by the 
old weather-wise people of the country, the 
sure sign that the severe frosts are at an 
end, and that the gardener may resume 
his labors with confidence. 

About this time, too, arrives the blue- 
bird, so poetically yet truly described by 
Wilson. His appearance gladdens the 
whole landscape. You hear his soft war- 
ble in every field. He wears approaches 
your habitation, and takes up his residence 
in your vicinity. But why should I at- 
tempt to describe him, when I have Wil- 
son’s own graphic verses, to place him 
before the reader. 


When winter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrowed fields reap- 


ing, 

The fis ~ = hauling their shad to the shore, 

And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 

When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 
O then comes the blue-bird, the herald of spring, 

And hails with his warblings the charms of the 

season, 
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The loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring ; 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and warm glows 

the weather ; 

The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 
And spice-wood and sassafras budding together ; 

O then to your gardens, ye housewives, repair, 
Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure ; 

The blue-bird will chant from his box such an air, 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure ! 


He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 
The red flowering peach, and the apple’s sweet 
blossoms ; 
He snaps up destroyers, wherever mer be, 
And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms ; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours, 
The worms from the webs where they riot and 
welter ; 
His —— his services freely are ours 
And all that he asks is, in summer a shelter. 


The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his 


n, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer 


im ; 
The gard’ner delights in his sweet simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him. 
The slow lingering school-boys Sieger they ’ll be chid, 
While gazing intent, as he warbles before them, 
In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


The happiest bird of our spring, howev- 
er, and one that rivals the European lark, 
in my estimation, is the Boblincon, or Bob- 
link, as he is.commonly called. He ar- 
rives at that choice portion of our year, 
which, in this latitude, answers to the de- 
scription of the month of May, so often 
given by the poets. With us, it begins 
about the middle of May, and lasts until 
nearly the middle of June. Earlier than 
this, winter is apt to return on its traces, 
and to blight the opening beauties of the 
year; and later than this, begin the parch- 
mg, and panting, and dissolving heats of 
summer. But in this genial interval, na- 
ture is in all her freshness and fragrance ; 
“the rains are over and gone, the flowers 
appear upon the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in the land.” The trees 
are now in their fullest foliage and bright- 
est verdure ; the woods are gay with the 
clustered flowers of the laurel; the air is 
perfumed by the sweet-briar and the wild 
rose; the meadows are enamelled with 
clover-blossoms ; while the young apple, 
the peach, and the plum, begin to swell, 
and the cherry to glow, among the green 
leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of 
the Boblink. He comes amidst the pomp 
and fragrance of the season; his life 
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seems all sensibility and enjoyment, al] 
song and sunshine. He is to be found in 
the soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest 
meadows; and is most in song, when the 
clover is in blossom. He perches on the 
topmost twig of a tree, or on some long 
flaunting weed, and as he rises and sinks 
with the breeze, pours forth a succession 
of rich tinkling notes; crowding one upon 
another, like the outpouring melody of the 
skylark, and possessing the same rapturous 
character. Sometimes he pitches from the 
summit of a tree, begins his song as soon 
as he gets upon the wing, and flutters 
tremulously down to the earth, as if over- 
come with ecstasy at his own music, 
Sometimes he is in pursuit of his para- 
mour; always in full song, as if he would 
win her by his melody; and always with 
the same appearance of intoxication and 
delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and mead- 
ows, the Boblink was the envy of my boy- 
hood. He crossed my path in the sweet- 
est weather, and the sweetest season of the 
year, when all nature called to the fields, 
and the rural feeling throbbed in every 
bosom; but when I, luckless urchin! was 
doomed to be mewed up, during the live- 
long day, in that purgatory of boyhood, a 
school-room. It seemed as if the little var- 
let mocked at me, as he flew by in full 
song, and sought to taunt me with his hap- 
pier lot. Oh, how I envied him! No les- 
sons, no tasks, no hateful school; nothing 
but holiday, frolic, green fields, and fine 
weather. Had I been then more versed in 
poetry, I might have addressed him in the 
words of Logan to the cuckoo: 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
hy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 


Oh! could I fly, I ’d fly with thee ; 
We'd make, on joyful wing, 

Our annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring! 


Farther observation and experience have 
given me a different idea of this little 
feathered voluptuary, which I will venture 
to impart, for the benefit of my school-boy 
readers, who may regard him with the 
same unqualified envy and admiration 
which I once indulged. I have shown him 
only as I saw him at first, in what I may 
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call the poetical part of his career, when 
he in a manner devoted himself to elegant 
pursuits and enjoyments, and was a bird 
of music, and song, and taste, and sensi- 
bility, and refinement. While this lasted, 
he was sacred from injury ; the very school 
boy would not fling a stone at him, and 
the merest rustic would pause to listen to 
his strain. But mark the difference. As 
the year advances, as the clover-blossoms 
disappear, and the spring fades into sum- 
mer, his notes cease to vibrate on the ear. 
He gradually gives up his elegant tastes 
and habits, doffs his poetical and profes- 
sional suit of black, assumes a russet or 
rather dusty garb, and enters into the gross 
enjoyments of common, vulgar birds. He 
becomes a bon vivant, a mere gormand ; 
thinking of nothing but good cheer, and 
gormandizing on the seeds of the long 
grasses on which he lately swung, and 
‘chanted so musically. He begins to think 
there is nothing like “the joys of the ta- 
ble,” if I may be allowed to apply that 
convivial phrase to his indulgences. He 
now grows discontented with plain, every- 
day fare, and sets out on a gastronomical 
tour, in search of foreign luxuries. He is 
to be found in myriads among the reeds of 
ihe Delaware, banqueting on their seeds; 
grows corpulent with good feeding, and 
soon acquires the unlucky renown of the 
ortolan. Wherever he goes, pop! pop! 
pop! the rusty firelocks of the country are 
cracking on every side; he sees his com- 
panions falling by thousands around him ; 
he is the reed bird, the much sought-for 
tit-bit of the Pennsylvanian epicure. 

Does he take warning and reform? Not 
he! He wings his flight still farther south, 
in search of other luxuries. We hear of 
him gorging himself in the rice swamps; 
filling himself with rice almost to bursting ; 
he can hardly fly for corpulency. Last 
stage of his career, we hear of him spitted 
by dozens, and served up on the table of 
the gourmand, the most vaunted of south- 
ern dainties, the rice-bird of the Carolinas. 

Such is the story of the once musical 
and admired, but finally sensual and perse- 
cuted, Boblink. It contains a moral, wor- 
thy the attention of all little birds and lit- 
tle boy warning them to keep to those 
refined and intellectual pursuits, which 
taised him to so high a pitch of popularity, 





during the early part of his career; but to 
eschew all ra he to that gross and dis- 
sipated indulgence, which brought this 
mistaken little bird to an untimely end. 
Which is all at present, from the well- 
wisher of little boys and little birds, 
Gerorrrey Crayon. 





Errects or Corp in Russia. I have 
witnessed the effects of cold too long en- 
dured upon the little postilions who are 
barbarously eypen to it in the winter 
season at St. Petersburg. ‘The lads bear 
it for a time, as they sit on their horses, 
clapping their hands and singing to keep 
up their courage ; but this fails them b 
degrees, and finally, benumbed, they fall 
from their saddles in a state of torpor, 
which nothing but rolling them in the snow 
will overcome. There is seldom a fete 
given at St. Petersburg in the extreme cold 
weather that occurrences of this sort are 
not recorded. In very cold nights the sen- 
tries are frequently frozen to death, if not 
relieved at short intervals. As long as 
nervous excitement can be kept up, the re- 
sistance of cold is very great. General 
Piroffsky informed me, that in the expedi- 
tion to Khiva, notwithstanding the intense- 
ness of the cold, the soldiers marched along 
singing, with the breasts of their coats 
open, but only as long as they were flushed 
with the hopes of success. Where there 
is nothing to excite, and where exposure 
to cold takes place under the common rou- 
tine of parade, its depressing effects are 
lamentably felt by those long exposed to 
it. Inthe time of the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine, a regiment of horse was marched 
from Strelna to St. Petersburg, a distance 
of twelve miles and upwards. He marched 
at their head at a foot pace all the way. 
He had well wadded himself, and smeared 
his face over with oil. It was the gratifi- 
cation of a whim to expose the soldiers to 
a great degree of cold. They arrived at 
the square before the palace, and were dis- 
missed to their barracks. The following 
day one-third of the regiment was in the 
hospital, attacked by nervous fever, of 
which many died. There was no stimulus 
of necessity in this case; but the moral 
feeling aggravated the physical suffering. 
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From Hoffman’s “‘ Winter in the West.”’ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 
No. II. 


THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 


We have commenced ascending the Al- 
leghanies. A cold, difficult ride among 
the hills has brought us at last to an 
excellent inn in the little town from which 
I write. A blazing fire of seasoned oak, 
in a large open stove, sputters and crackles 
before me; and, after having warmed my 
fingers, and spent some twenty minutes in 
examining an extensive collection of In- 
dian arms and equipments, arranged around 
the room with a degree of taste that would 
not have disgraced the study of Sir Walter 
Scott, I sit down quietly to give you my 
first impressions of this mountain region. 

We entered these highlands yesterday ; 
S., who values himself upon being a great 
whip, driving his ponies up the ascent, 
and I, as usual, on horseback. It was 
about an hour before sunset that we com- 
menced ascending a mountain ridge, whose 
deep blue outline, visible for many a long 
mile before we reached the base, might be 
mistaken in the distance for the loftier 
rampart of which it is only the outpost. 
The elevation, which showed afar off like 
a straight line along the horizon, became 
broken in appearance as the eye, at a 
nearer view, measured its ragged emi- 
nences; but it was not till we were wind- 
ing up a broad hollow, scooped out of the 
hill-side, and through which the beams of 
the declining sun played upon the fields 
and farm-houses beyond, that the true 
character of the adjacent region opened 
upon us. The ridge we were ascending 
still rose like a huge wall before us, but 
the peaks, which had seemed to lean 
against the clear October sky, like loftier 
summits of the same elevation, now stood 
apart from the frowning barrier, towering 
up each from its own base—the bastions 
of the vast rampart we were scaling. 
Each step of our ascent seemed to bring 
out some new beauty, as, at the successive 
turns of the road, the view eastward was 
widened or contracted by the wooded glen 
up which it led. But all of these charm- 
ing glimpses, though any of them would 
save made a fine cabinet picture, were 
.orgotten in the varied prospect that opened 
upon us at the summit of the ridge. Be- 
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hind, towards the east, evening seemed 
almost to have closed in upon the hamlet 
from which we had commenced our as- 
cent, at the base of the mountain; but 
beyond its deepening shadow, the warm 
sunset smiled over a thousand orchards 
and cultivated fields, dotted with farm. 
houses, and relieved by patches of wood- 
land, whose gorgeous autumnal tints made 
them show like the flower-beds of one 
broad garden. Hg WO the sweeping 
upland which here heaved at once from 
the arable grounds beneath us, while it 
swelled higher, rose less suddenly from 
the plain. At one point the brown fields 
seemed to be climbing its slopes, while 
here and there a smooth meadow ran like 
the frith of a sea within its yawning 
glens; and now again peak after peak of 
this part of the range could be traced for 
leagues away, till the last blue summit 
melted into the sky, and was finally lost 
in the mellow distance. Such, while our 
horses’ heads were turned to the north- 
west, was the rich and varied view behind 
us—the prospect from the Catskills is the 
only one I can recollect that rivals it in 
magnificence. But another scene, more 
striking, though not so imposing, was also 
at hand—a ridge like that we had jus: 
crossed rose before us; but beneath our 
very feet, and apparently so near that it 
seemed as if one might drop a stone into 
its bosom, lay one of the Bat ass little 
valleys that the sun ever shone into. It 
was not a mile in width, beautifully culti- 
vated, and with one small village reposing 
in its very centre; the southern extremity 
seemed to wind among the lofty hills I 
have already attempted to describe, but its 
confines towards the north were at ence 
determined by a cluster of highlands, 
whose unequal summits waved boldly 
forth in the purple light of evening. The 
sun, which had now withdrawn his beams 
from the scene behind us, still lingered 
near this lovely spot, and his last glances, 
before they reached the hill-side we were 
descending, flashed upon the windows of 
the village church, and, creeping unwil- 
lingly up its spire, touched with glory the 
gilded vane ; then from the sweeping cone 
of a pine above us, smiling wistfully back 
on the landscape he was leaving, yielded 
it at last to coming night. . ’ 
The descent of the mountain, from its 
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multiplied windings, consumed more time |tion of it; and indeed some of its features 


than I had anticipated. The faint rays of 
a young moon were just beginning to com- 
pete snccesalaty with the fading tints of 
day, before we had neared the village suf- 
ficiently to hear the lowing of cattle, and 
the shrill shout of the cow-boy, driving 
his charge homeward ; and her maturer 
beams were softened by the thin haze 
which rose imperceptibly from a brook 
winding through the valley, before we 
reached our destination for the night. The 
occasional jingling of a wagoner’s bells in 
the distance, and the merriment of a group 
of children playing by the moonlight in a 
grassy field near the stream, were the only 
aa that broke the stillness of the scene 
as we drove up to the door. I thought 
of the happy valley of Rasselas, and won- 
dered whether the inhabitants of this se- 
cluded spot could really ever wish to wan- 
der beyond its beautiful precincts. 

The gradual, successive, and delicious 
blending of lights, as I have attempted to 
describe them, under which I first beheld 
the little valley of M’Connelsville, will, 
doubtless, account for much of my admira- 


were changed, and not for the better, when 
viewed under a different aspect the next 
morning. A sharp north-easter, in spite 
of the barriers which had seemed to shel- 
ter it, drove down the valley; a cold driz- 
zling rain, with its attendant mist, shut 
from view the mountain tops around; and 
the village dwellings, lining one long nar- 
row street, and now no longer gilded with 
the hues of sunset, nor standing clearly out 
in the silver light of the moon, showed like 
the miserable hovels they were; the snug 
stone-house where I had passed the night 
seemed to be almost the only tolerable 
building in the village, and I was not sor- 
ry to pass its last straggling enclosure, and 
commence ascending the arduous height 
beyond. The summit of this attained, 
another valley, about double the width of 
that just passed, lay before us; and as the 
rain subsided at noon, leaving a gloom 
lowering day, we could discover, hoa 
the cold gray atmosphere, ridge succeeding 
to ridge, leaning like successive layers 
against the western sky. 





Head waters of the Juniata. 


A half day’s rough ride among these 
wild ravines brought us at last to the 
banks of the Juniata, along which an ex- 
cellent road is cut for some distance. The 
stream, though in the midst of scenery of 
the boldest description, keeps its way so 
calmly between its rocky banks, that the 
dead leaf upon its bosom floats many a 

14 





mile before a ripple curls over its crisped 
sides, and sinks the little shallop to the 
bottom. We dined near nightfall at a 
small hamlet, known, from a brook that 
runs through it, as “The Bloody Run.” 
The stream which bears this startling 
name is a rill so small that its existence is 
barely perceptible, as it creeps through the 
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bbles across the road, and hastens to 
ide its slender current in the long grass 
of an orchard beyond ; but its waters will 
be 
so 


ointed out by the villager with interest, 
coe as they dampen the channel where 
they once flowed in all the pride and ful- 
ness of a mountain torrent. 

It was several years before the Revolu- 
tion, according to the statement given to 
me by one of’ those distinguished persons 
who in country towns always figure after 
a great storm or freshet, as the “ oldest in- 
habitant of the place,” that a large party 
of colonists, on their march towards Fort 
du Quesne, were here cut off by the In- 
dians. The ambushed foe had allowed 
the main body to pass the brook and sur- 
mount the heights beyond; and the rear- 
guard, with the cattle they had in leading 
for the use of the troops, were drinking 
from the stream, when the onslaught was 
made. The Indians rushed from their co- 
vert, and burst upon their victims so sud- 
denly that fifty whites were massacred al- 
most before resistance was attempted. 
Those who were standing were dropped 
like deer at gaze by the forest marksmen ; 
and those who were stooping over the 
stream, before they even heard the charg- 
ing yell of their assailants, received the 
blow from the tomahawk which mingled 
their life’s blood with the current from 
which they were drinking. 

The retribution of the whites is said to 
have been furious and terrible. The body 
of men in advance returned upon their 
tracks, encamped upon the spot, and after 
duly fortifying themselves, divided into 
parties, an scoured the forest for leagues. 
My informant, who gave me only the tra- 
ditionary account of the village, could not 
tell how long this wild chase lasted: but 
that it must have been fearfully successful 
is proved, not only by the oral record of 
the place, but by the loose bones and In- 
dian weapons which are at this day con- 
tinually found amid piles of stone im the 
adjacent woods; the Indians probably re- 
turning to the valley after the storm had 
passed over, and heaping their customa 
cairn over the bodies of their dead kindred. 

What a contrast was the peaceful scene 
I now beheld to that which the place wit- 
nessed some seventy years ago! A train 
of huge Pennsylvania wagons were stand- 
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ing variously drawn up, upon the very 
spot where the conflict was deadliest ; th 
smoking teams of some were just bein 
unharnessed, a few jaded beasts stood la. 
zily drinking from the shallow stream that 
gurgled around their fetlocks, while others, 
more animated at the near prospect of food 
and rest, jingled the bells appended to the 
collars in unison with their iron traces, 
which clanked over the stones as they 
stalked off to the stable. To these signs 
of quiet and security were added those 
true village appearances which struck me 
so pleasingly on my approach to M’Con- 
nelsville. A buxom country-girl or two 
could be seen moving through the enclo- 
sures, bearing the milkpail to meet the 
cows which were coming in lowing along 
the highway, while the shouts and laugh- 
ter of a troop of boys just let loose from 
school came merrily on the ear as they 
frolicked on a little green hard by. My 
companion stood in the midst of them, 
holding a piece of silver in his fingers, 
while a dozen little chaps around him were 
trying who could win the bright guerdon 
by standing on one leg the longest. The 
ridiculous postures of the little crew, with 
the not less ludicrous gravity of my friend, 
who was thus diverting himself, of course, 
put an end to my sober musings; but | 
could not help, while advancing to the 
scene of the sport, fancying for a moment 
the effect of the war-whoop breaking sud- 
denly, as ere now it often has, upon a 
scene apparently so safe, sheltered, and 
happy. 

Oct. 26th. We are now in the bosom 
of the Alleghanies ; the scenery passed to- 
day is beautiful, most beautiful. The 
mountains are loftier, as well as more im- 
posing in form, than those which skirt 
these wild regions eastwardly ; whichever 
way the eye directs itself, they are piled 
upon each other in masses, which blend at 
last with the clouds above them. At one 
point they lie in confused heaps together ; 
at another they lap each other with out- 
lines as distinct as if the crest of each were 
of chiselled stone: some, while the breeze 
quivers through their dense forests, rear 
their round backs, like the hump of a 
camel, boldly near; and some, swelling 
more —s from the vales below, show 
in the blue distance like waves caught on 
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the curl by some mighty hand, and. ar- 
rested ere they broke on the misty region 
beyond. Then for their foliage! the glo- 
rious hues of autumn are here displayed in 
all their fulness, and brilliancy, and power 
—volume upon volume, like the rolling 
inasses of sunset clouds, the leafy summits 
fold against the sky—calm at one moment 
as the bow of peace, whose tints they bor- 
row; and at another flaming like the ban- 
ners of a thousand battles in the breeze. 

But why should I attempt to describe 
what baffles all description? The hum- 
blest grove of our country is, at this sea- 
son, arrayed in colors such as the Italian 
masters never dreamed of; and woods lie 
these assume a pomp which awes the pen- 
cil into weakness. Such forests, such fo- 
liage were unknown when our language 
was invented. Let those who named the 
noble-sounding rivers that reflect their glo- 
ries supply words to describe them. 





HottanD IN THE FirreEntH CEnTurRY. 
But besides the greater lines of their com- 
merce, every harbor, bight, and bay of 
Holland was studded with ships, every riv- 
ulet and canal was covered with boats: as 
many, it was commonly said, lived on the 
water as on the land. With zealous com- 
petition there was a prudent division of 
trade. Particular towns, as well as partic- 
ular merchants and companies, applied 
themselves in preference to some one line 
of business. Thus Middleburgh was oc- 
cupied with the wine trade, Swaardam 
with ship-building, Sluys with the herring 
fishery, Amsterdam with the Spanish and 
Mediterranean trades. We shall notice 
presently their Indian and American sta- 
tions and colonies; these were, commer- 
cially, gigantic offsets from the main stem ; 
but the stem had attained colossal dimen- 
sions before the offsets were planted. The 
character of the people was in itself a 
source and condition of prosperity. Pro- 
bity and punctuality in their dealings were 
dictates of self-interest, but their social and 
private habits were equally upright and 
methodical. The rich were moderate and 
frugal; many a man who sold the finest 
cloth, wore himself a coarse coat; their 





charitable institutions were numerous ; and 
the people of all orders were better educated 
than in any other nation in Europe. Few 
houses were without maps or charts; and 
acquaintance with at least the rudiments 
of geography, astronomy, and mathematics 
was nearly as common as reading and 
writing. Their numerous corporations ac- 
customed the middle class to the business 
of law and police; and in a population 
where no one was idle, few lost the feel- 
ing of self-respect.—British and Foreign 
Review. 





YOUTH AND AGE. 
BY COLERIDGE. 


Verse, a breeze ’mid blossoms straying, 
Where hope clung feeding like a bee— 
Both were mine! Life went a-Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young! 


When I was young? Ah, woful when! 
Ah, for the change *twixt now and then! 
This breathing house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands, 

How lightly then it flash’d along !— 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide! 
Naught cared this body for wind or weather, 
When Youth and I lived in ’t together. 


Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like : 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O the joys that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty 

Ere I was old! 


Ere I was old? Ah, woful ere, 

Which tells me Youth ’s no longer here ! 
O Youth! for years so many and sweet, 
*T is known that thou and I were one ; 
I'll think it but a fond deceit— 

It cannot be that thou art gone! 

Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll’d, 

And thou wert aye a masker bold! 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone? 

I see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this alter’d size ; 

But spring-tide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but thought; so think I will, 
That Youth and I are house-mates still. 
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A SKETCH OF OLD AMSTERDAM. 


BY CALEB CUSHING. 


In going from Harlem to Leyden by the 
canal, which, although it passes of course 
through a similar country, does not pre- 
cisely follow the post-road, the company in 
the ref of the Y anaggeas consisted of per- 
sons of more than ordinary intelligence, 
who, although they belonged to different 
nations, yet held intercourse by means of 
the French language, the common medium 
of communication among educated men in 
all parts of Europe. Lively conversation, 
united with the beauty of the country, 
made the four hours passed in the boat to 
glide away pleasantly and rapidly, not- 
withstanding a violent thunder shower, 
which came on before we reached Leyden. 
Among the passengers was a well-informed 
Swede, whose views and opinions in re- 
gard to the United States were such as a 
candid foreigner might well entertain, who 
read our newspapers without possessing 
any local heoalile of men and things in 
this country. Nothing is more painful to 
an American abroad, and yet nothing is 
more continually necessary, than to correct 
the most absurd falsehoods everywhere 
current against our public men. The mul- 
titude of persons, who, from interest, acci- 
dent, or principle, are opposed to a re- 
publican form of government, find ample 
grounds for their hostility from the exag- 
geration of party spirit, which fills our 
public journals with abandoned misrepre- 
sentations of every conspicuous individual. 
Europeans think, or choose to think, when 
one president is charged with procuring 
and seeking to retain his office by corrup- 
tion, bribery, and bargain; and another 
with being an ambitious military leader, 
animated with a deliberate purpose to over- 
turn the constitution for objects of self- 
aggrandizement; when gross incompeten- 
cy, public profligacy, and private vices of 
the basest kind, are freely imputed on one 
side or the other, to all of either party who 
possess a distinguished name ; they think, 
or choose to think, that when every person 
concerned in the administration of the gov- 
ernment is so corrupt, the system of gov- 
ernment itself. must also be corrupt, which 
places such men in power. The only way 
to escape from the charge, is to confess the 





humiliating fact of the tone of exaggerated 
personality too frequently indulged by our 
daily press. They reply, of course, that 
such a condition of the public press is evi- 
dence in itself of a bad state of things; 
that possessing, as our journals do, great 
influence, such a spirit of personality must 
prove injurious to the good taste and mor- 
als of the community ; that the practice of 
each party in denouncing the public men 
of the other in such unmeasured terms 
must tend to confound all distinctions of 
right and wrong, and thus produce the 
very profligacy it imputes, by rendering all 
public men callous to the censure of their 
adversaries, or drive the more sensitive and 
delicate-minded from public life; and that 
ruin to our free constitution may be the 
final result. It is easy to reply to this, by 
general praises of the elastic quality of 
republican institutions, and the redeeming 
spirit of public opinion; but this reply, even 
when it is sincerely urged, seldom carries 
with it full conviction. No American, who 
travels either in England or on the conti- 
nent, fails to see how much his country 
suffers in Europe from this cause. 

From Leyden to Amsterdam, by the 
trekschuyt, 1 passed through Alphen, the 
Albiniana Castra of the Romans, with its 
charming environs, and through the pretty 
villages of Vithoorn and Oudenkerk, and 
so by the river Amstel, to Amsterdam. As 
the wealth, population, and commerce of 
this city render it the most important in 
Holland, it requires and deserves an exam- 
ination suited to its rank. Its origin is 
equally humble with that of Rotterdam. 
History carries us back to the time when 
a few fishermen built a dam near the mouth 
of the small river Amstel, in the twelfth 
century, to direct the course of its waters 
into the Y, a small inlet or bay extending 
in from the Zuyder-Zee. Its prosperity, in 
the earlier periods of its growth, arose out 
of those well known changes in the course 
of trade, which belong to the general his- 
tory of Holland, but received its great im- 
pulse during the war of independence, when 
the Northern Provinces, which had long 
been flourishing at the expense of those 
of the south, shot up with wonderful rapid- 
ity into wealth and greatness, in proportion 
as Brabant and Flanders declined. Com- 
merce, driven from Antwerp by the disas- 
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ters of war, took refuge in the marshes of 
Amsterdam, and thus enabled the city: to 
assume the form and extension which we 
now see. In accomplishing this; art has 
done all, and nature nothing ; for it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a more unpromising site 
for a great and populous city ; and most of 
its advantages as a port are the result of 
the untiring exertions of its inhabitants. 
Amsterdam is.in the shape of a crescent 
resting upon the Y. Of the fortifications 
which formerly surrounded it on the land 
side, nothing remains but the broad and 
deep fosse, and twenty-six bastions, each 
containing a grist-mill. As the Amstel 
passes through the city, a multitude of 
canals branch off from it in various direc- 
tions, so as to form ninety islands, of a soft 
marshy soil, on which the buildings are 
constructed by means of piles. The stag- 
nant and shallow water of so many canals 
produces exhalations, which in the summer 
cannot fail to be prejudicial to health, not- 
withstanding the efforts made to give the 
water some circulation by artificial means. 
Numerous bridges unite the streets each 
side of the canals, and rows of trees adorn 


them, as elsewhere in Holland. Along the 
Y the city is protected by sluices, and the 


works of the harbor. Hence it will be 
seen that the mode in which it is built, its 
canals, and the dykes next the Y, are among 
the great peculiarities of Amsterdam, and 
present interesting topics of remark. 

In fact, the whole city stands on large 
masts or piles driven into the mud. In 
commencing any building, the first thing 
done is to dig into the earth six or eight 
feet, when water is found, which is pumped 
out, as far as may be practicable, after which 
the piles are driven in, to the depth of from 
forty to sixty feet, according to the intended 
size of the building. Their number varies 
also according to the magnitude of the 
building, about one hundred being required 
for an ordinary dwelling-house. For large 
public edifices, of course, a much greater 
number is needed. Thus under the Ou- 
demannenhuis are fourteen hundred and 
thirty-two piles ; and thirteen thousand six 
hundred and ninety-five were necessary to 
support the vast weight of the Stadhuis. 
When the piles are properly driven, they 
are levelled off at the top and plumbed over, 
to form the foundation upon which to place 
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the masonry of the new edifice. When 
Erasmus first visited Amsterdam, he ob. 
served, in allusion to this circumstance 
that he had now reached a place whos 
inhabitants lived like crows on the tops of 
trees. And for the same reason it is, that 
carriages are very sparingly used in this 
city, an apprehension being entertained that 
the jarring may prove injurious to the 
buildings erected upon uk a precarious 
foundation. To obviate this difficulty, mer. 
chandise and even persons are drawn upon 
a kind of sledge, which easily glides along 
the pavement, by the aid of a barrel of 
water placed upon it to wet the stones, 

It is plain that in such a soil there can 
be no wells for the supply of pure water. 
And as the waters of the Fayder-Zes 
enter the canals, which are also the com- 
mon reservoir of all the filth of the city, 
and are nearly stagnant, it is heaguealil 
to drink from their corrupt and brackish 
channels. Aqueducts, of course, are out 
of the question, where there are no ine- 
qualities of ground, and of course no reser- 
voirs of pure water from which to conduct 
a supply to the city in the ordinary mode. 
As a substitute for wells and fountains, the 
inhabitants are compelled to collect in cis- 
terns all the rain water which falls on their 
houses. In addition to this resource, water 
is procured by means of water-boats from 
the small town of Weesp, situated on the 
river Vecht, about two leagues distant from 
Amsterdam. It is inevitable, however, that 
in a flat marshy country like Holland, there 
should be a deficiency of good water; and 
the circumstance is too often alleged in 
justification of the common use of spiritu- 
ous liquors by the people. Indeed, excuses 
of this kind are not wanting in Holland, 
because the extreme dampness of the air 
tends greatly to encourage the same indul- 
gence. 

Amsterdam is not remarkable for its 
public squares, but it contains many fine 
streets, which, with its quays, on the Am- 
stel and the Y, and its bridges, impart a 
sightly and city-like air to its principal 
quarters. Of the bridges, that on the Am- 
stel called Amstelbrug, and sometimes the 
Lover’s Bridge, is the most remarkable, 
because its length is considerable, and its 
height enables one to take an extensive 
view of the Amstel, including the quays 
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and buildings of the city on the one hand, 
and on the other the windings of the river 
beyond the ramparts. The handsomest 
streets are the Heerengracht and the Kei- 
zersgracht, each of which consists of a spa- 
cious avenue, running between lofty houses, 
with a broad canal in the centre of the 
street, and rows of trees on each side. 
Indeed, the ornament of trees along the 
canals in the city is not less cherished in 
Amsterdam than in Rotterdam; and here 
also we find a Plantaadje, consisting of a 
large space covered with trees planted in 
rows, intersecting one another at right an- 
gles, and affording at all times a shady 
and verdant promenade. 

Of the buildings of Amsterdam, the most 
important and celebrated is situated on, the 
only great square in the city, called to this 
day the Dam, and having originally served 
as a kind of nucleus for the infant city. 
The Dam is not regular, nor stiticalatl 
beautiful,as a square ; but the palace, which 
stands insulated in the midst of it, is per- 
haps the most celebrated edifice in Holland. 
It was constructed in 1648, and served as 
the Stadhuis of the city until 1808, when 


it was converted into a royal residence by 
Louis Bonaparte, and has retained the same 
destination under the new gen It is 


a building magnificent in itself, and impos- 
ing from its position and structure, in the 
form of a parallelogram, two hundred and 
eighty-two feet in length, by two hundred 
and twenty-two in depth. Along the front 
are seven porticos, or arched gates, in honor 
of the seven United Provinces ; and around 
the whole edifice run two rows of columns, 
ninety in each row, the lower being of the 
composite, and the upper of the Corinthian, 
order. The pediments are adorned with 
bas-reliefs, as the roof is with statues. On 
the main front are seen the city of Amster- 
dam, represented under the figure of a 
female, wearing the imperial crown, hold- 
ing in her right hand an olive branch, seat- 
ed in a car drawn by lions, accompanied 
by Neptune and his tritons. Above are 

eace, Prudence, and Justice, with their 
tespective emblems. In the other pediment 
is Commerce, with her feet resting on a 
globe, while the gods of the Y and the 
Amstel do her homage, and the nations 
bring to her their tribute from the four 
quarters of the world. Atlas, supported on 





the right hand and the left by Temperance 
and Vigilance, surmounts the whole. From 
the centre of the roof rises a cupola, with 
a steeple, which commands, of course, a 
fine view of the city and its environs. Gilt 
eagles at the angles of the roof, bas-reliefs, 
and various minor decorations, add to the 
splendid towt ensemble of the exterior of 
this noble Stadhuis. 

How changed is the interior, from what 
it was in the days of the republican glory 
of Holland! Liveried menials have taken 
the place of the ancient burgomasters, wet- 
houders, and counsellers, the free magis- 
trates of a free people, who are now ban- 
ished to the old Admiralty House; the 
insignia of civic splendor have yielded to 
the presence of the gaudy furniture and 
idle luxuries of a king ; and while the vast 
treasures of the Bank of Amsterdam, which 
formerly rested in the subterranean vaults 
of the Stadhuis, and served to invigorate 
the commerce of all Europe, have disap- 
peared, William of Nassau occupies its 
noble halls : the creature of foreign powers, 
holding with unsteady hand the sceptre of 
intruded authority over a discontented peo- 
ple, who cannot but mourn the departed 
splendors of liberty, the place of which is 
so meanly supplied by the poor pageants 
of monarchy.* I confess that the influence 
of these reflections on my mind greatly 
diminished the pleasure which many ob- 
jects of interest in the various apartments 
are calculated to impart, especially several 
paintings, the productions of eminent Dutch 
artists. The celebrated master-pieces of 
Rembrandt, Vander Helst, and others, for- 
merly preserved here, have been transferred 
to the Royal Museum. In the course of 
successive changes which the apartments 
have undergone, the Salle des Pas Perdus, 
or great hall of the Stadhuis, which corre- 
sponded in its uses to Westminster Hall, 
has been converted into the Sale du Trone, 
or royal drawing-room, and is justly ad- 
mired for its prodigious height and general 
magnificence. It still speaks, however, of 
better days ; for at the entrance are colossal 
statues of Peace and of Atlas, adorned with 
captured standards, and other trophies of 
the military prowess of Holland. 


*This was written before the dismemberment of 
the then kingdom of the Netherlands by the revolt of 
Belgium. 
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Very near to the Stadhuis, built on five 
arcades over the end of that part of the 
Amstel. which is called the Rokin, is the 
Exchange of Amsterdam. As an edifice 
it is nowise remarkable, consisting of an 
oblong square, surrounded by a gallery 
supported on forty-six columns, which are 
numbered so as to afford separate stations 
to the different nations and trades. There 
is a singular usage in regard to this great 
place of resort for the commercial classes. 
At half past two the opening of the Ex- 
change is announced by the ringing of a 
bell, which ceases at three, when the gates 
are shut, and no person is afterward admit- 
ted without paying a piece of silver to the 

orter, for the benefit of the poor. The 

alls above the Exchange are occupied by 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, where 
gratuitous instruction is given in painting, 
engraving, sculpture, and architecture, and 
where public exhibitions are made, at stated 
periods, of the works of contemporary na- 
tive artists. 

Amsterdam possesses a considerable 
number of buildings devoted to the pur- 
poses of religion, several of which deserve 
particular notice, especially the old and 
new churches so called, the Westerkerk, 
and the synagogue of Portuguese Jews. 
Of these, the Westerkerk is famous for the 
extraordinary height of its steeple, which 
towers above the other buildings of the 
city; and the synagogue for the four mas- 
sive stone pillars, two on each side, which 
sustain its galleries. The Old Church and 
the New are thus designated only in refer- 
ence to each other; for the latter dates back 
to the year 1408 for its foundation, and they 
are both ungainly masses of brick, in the 
fashion of the old Dutch churches of Rot- 
terdam, Delft, and Harlem. Each of them, 
however, contains objects interesting to the 
traveller. 

In the Old Church, formerly dedicated 
to Saint Nicholas, are the monuments of the 
admirals Van Heemskerk, Sweers, Van der 
Zaan, Cornelius Jansz, and*Van der Hulst. 
Here also the guide shows you where a 
secret closet was constructed in the solid 
masonry of the wall, for the preservation 
of the ancient privileges and archives of 
the city, and covered over with mortar, so 
as to conceal the spot from observation, in 
those times when nothing was safe from 
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the hand of violence or fraud. But the 
most curious object here, is the beautify! 

ainted glass of some of the windows. 
Most of them are of various scripture sub- 
jects, and were the donation of a rich mer. 
chant named Van Hoppen, of whom the 
following legend is related. Van Hoppen 
had fallen under the censure of the church 
for a supposed leaning to the doctrines of 
the reformation, and was subjected to the 
necessity of a pilgrimage to Rome to purify 
himself from the taint of heresy. He ob. 
tained absolution on condition of decorating 
the great windows of the church of Saint 
Nicholas, and of drinking only pure water 
for the space of a year. His wealth ren- 
dered the first part of the sentence easy of 
execution, but nothing could reconcile him 
to the use of water as his only beverage. 
Accordingly he returned to the pope, and 
besought permission to temper the unwhole- 
some water of his native country with an 
infusion of corn, which his Holiness, igno- 
rant of the manufacture and properties of 
gin, inadvertently granted. Such is the 
tradition, which accounts for the origin of 
the large pictures of the Annunciation, and 
of the Visitation. The history of a still 
finer painting, the Death of the Virgin, is 
unknown. 

The New Church, situated on the Dam, 
contains a curious pulpit of carved ma- 
hogany, the master-piece of the sculptor 
Vinkenbrink, adorned with figures of the 
Evangelists, and a variety of allegorical 
sculptures. Its organ is also celebrated for 
the strength and melody of its notes, and 
particularly for the perfection of the voz 
humana stop. And in the choir of this 
church stands the sumptuous sepulchre of 
Admiral De Ruyter. His body is seen 
reposing upon a sarcophagus, his head 
being supported by a cannon, with bas- 
reliefs representing a naval combat, while 
genii and other allegorical figures, among 
which, Prudence and Constancy are con- 
spicuous, enter into the composition of the 
monument. In the same church are in- 
terred the Admirals Van Kinsbergen and 
Bentinck, with other captains of less note; 
for it is remarkable how sedulously the 
Dutch do honor to their naval heroes, whose 
mausoleums are the most distinguished or- 
naments of the great churches of Holland. 
Near the entrance of the building is the 
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neat and unassuming monument of the oet 
Vondel, consisting of a single urn of white 
marble, inscribed with his name in letters 


of gold. nee 
wad the foregoing account, it will be 
seen that the number of public edifices in 
Amsterdam, which are particularly inter- 
esting as such, is rather small; but some 
others are visited by the “mage for other 
considerations. Such is the Trippenhuis, 
partly devoted to the purpose of exhibiting 
the pictures of a large public collection 
called the Royal Museum. This gallery 
owes its origin to a collection begun by 
the Batavian government in 1798, and 
laced in the House in the Wood near the 
ague. In 1808 these pictures were trans- 
ferred to Amsterdam at the solicitation of 
the magistrates, who engaged to contribute 
all the pictures belonging to the city for 
the formation of a Museum. In that and 
the following year the government pur- 
chased two valuable private collections with 
the same view ; from all which sources the 
existing Museum is derived. The pictures 
which it contains are chiefly of the Dutch 
school, but are among the most highly es- 
teemed specimens of that school. of this 
class are the capital pieces of Rembrandt 
and of Van Dyk, of Gerard Dow, Van der 
Helst, and Van de Velde; of Paul Potter, 
Cuyp, Van Mieris, Van Ostade, Weenix, 
Wouverman, and Teniers; and many oth- 
ers in this collection of rare merit = | great 
celebrity. 

I have already remarked that a taste 
for theatrical amusements does not prevail 
among the Dutch to the same degree that 
it does in other countries. Amsterdam, 
with a population of 200,000 souls, posses- 
ses only three theatres, and two of these 
are devoted to the exhibition of pieces in 
foreign languages. Neither of them is 
remarkable as an edifice; and the largest 
is built of wood. 

Various societies or institutions are found 
at Amsterdam, devoted to purposes of 
public utility, and of a liberal character, 
whose collections and apartments are open 
to the inspection of the stranger. The Roy- 
al Academy has been already mentioned. 
The society called Felix Meritis, intended 
for the cultivation of the sciences and fine 
arts, occupies a very sumptuous building 
-n the Keizersgraft, and is the most distin- 





guished of these associations. It is not my 
purpose, however, to enter into details here, 
concerning the literary and scientific socie- 
ties of Amsterdam, nor as to the charitable 
establishments which abound in the city, or 
the institutions connected with education. 
I shall merely observe that hospitals, and 
other foundations of the nature of those 
described in Rotterdam, likewise exist in 
Amsterdam. However, the Institute for 
the Blind, founded in 1808, is so_impor- 
tant in its nature, and under the direction of 
the chief instructer, Mr. Verboom, has been 
so useful, and has acquired so much repu- 
tation, that it deserves to be singled out for 
parerenes notice. So also does the estab- 
ishment called Atheneum IIlustre, which 
is devoted to public instruction by means 
of lectures, and which, having been com- 
menced under the auspices of a Vossius, 
has been honored in later times by the 
labors of a Burman and a Schultens. 

Industry is so universally characteristic 
of the Dutch, that their places of confine- 
ment for criminals and the poor naturally 
assume the form and arrangements peculiar 
to modern penitentiaries. Of course, the 
Rasphuis and the Werkhuis of Amsterdam 
are visited by intelligent strangers, who 
might otherwise feel an interest in such 
establishments. Formerly the inmates of 
the Rasphuis were employed in sawing and 
rasping dye-wood. It is now called the 
House of Detention, (Huis van Arrest en 
Justitie.) The prisoners are employed in 
making shoes and coarse garments, as in 
the great Milbank Penitentiary at London. 
Strangers are not readily introduced within 
this prison; but they need pass through 
no formalities to gain admittance into the 
Werkhuis, which is situated on the Wee- 
sperfeld. This was originally intended and 
used as a permanent place of succor for 
beggars and persons of necessitous condi- 
tion guilty of slight offences ; but they now 
remain here only temporarily ; being trans- 
ferred from time to time to the great colony 
of paupers called Fredericks-oord, recently 
established by the Dutch near Steenwyk, 
in the province of Drenthe. The buildings 
are to all appearance remarkably well con- 
structed and convenient; and everything 
within seems to be conducted with great 
neatness, order, and propriety. 

At the north-eastern extremity of Am- 
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sterdam are grouped various buildings and 
works connected with the military and na- 
val service of the country, which are con- 
structed on a scale of great magnificence. 
The Kattenburg, an island which termi- 
nates the city in that direction, contains a 
noble arsenal, erected in 1655, dependent 
on which are the public dock-yards and 
various magazines for the service of the 
state in time of war; all which impart to 
this quarter a military air and aspect un- 
like the appearance of things in other parts 
of Amsterdam. Near the same spot, also, 
at the Muiderpoort, are the extensive bar- 
racks of Orange-Nassau, built in 1811, 
by Marshal Oudinot, and originally called 
$'Chatles, after the Duke of Reggio’s bap- 
tismal name. This building is eight hun- 
dred and ninety feet in length, and in its 
sition and plan, as well as its magnitude, 
is in keeping with the grandeur of purpose 
stamped upon all the undertakings of Na- 
oléon. In connection with these estab- 
ishments I should mention the Zeeman- 
shoop. In passing along the Vgraft, you are 
struck by the singular spectacle of a ship, 
which seems to be enclosed in the court of 
a large edifice, constructed with neatness 
and simplicity, and adorned in front with 
a colossal statue representing Navigation. 
It is a school, founded in 1781, for the sci- 
entific and practical formation of young 
mariners, which is exceedingly well admin- 
istered, and enjoys the most perfect pros- 
perity. One of the apartments is orna- 
mented with portraits of celebrated Dutch 
admirals, and two fine paintings by Schel- 
linx, representing the attack so boldly and 
‘successfully executed by the Dutch in 1667, 
on the English fleet lying at Chatham. 
Amsterdam owes all its wealth and emi- 
nence, as a city, to its maritime commercé, 
and the proofs of the extended enterprise 
of its people are to be seen in those par- 
‘ticulars which have reference to the advan- 
tage and facility of navigation. All its 
conveniences as a port, even the means of 
‘safe access to it enjoyed by the multitude 





of ships which deposite there such vast 
quantities of merchandise from every clime 
on earth, are solely and entirely the work 
of man. The 7 itself, as we have seen 
is built up from the waters by human in- 
dustry. The harbor is shallow, and the 
canals are liable to be choked up with mud 
and sand; to remedy which, a kind of 
dredging machine or mud-mill is in cop. 
stant requisition. Large sand-banks are 
scattered over the bed of the Zuyder-Zee, 
and even block up the entrance of the Y, 
so as to render the approach to Amsterdam 
by sea always difficult, and often dangey- 
ous, nay impracticable to vessels of large 
burthen. In the days of the unrivalled 
commercial prosperity of Holland, the ci 
contended successfully with these disad. 
vantages, and grew up in spite of them to 
its present elevation. But the change in 
the relative situation of Antwerp, since the 

ace of 1815, and the free competition of 
all the world, have taught the Dutch that 
something more is necessary to maintain 
the greatness of Amsterdam. Hence, the 
stupendous efforts which have recent} 
been made, to remedy the natural disad 
vantages of its position. A ship-canal, 
begun in 1819 and completed in 1825, ex- 
tends from Amsterdam to the Helder, which 
removes at once all necessity for navigating 
the Zuyder-Zee. This canal is fifty miles 
in length, twenty feet deep, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-four feet broad at the sur- 
face, so as to admit of the passage of two 
frigates side by side. Finally, within the 
last three years a new set of dykes has 
been constructed on the side of the Y, with 
immense docks, on the noblest scale, which 
afford perfect security to ships of whatever 
size, and form a vast artificial harbor, pos- 
sessing every possible convenience of com- 
merce. In its public edifices and other 
similar objects of attraction to the stranger, 
Amsterdam is far surpassed by many other 
cities; but there are very few which can 
rival the magnificence of its various works 
for aiding and promoting navigation. 
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[First Article.} 


Tre Buccaneers owe their origin to the 
monopolizing spirit and selfish, jealous 
policy with which Spain administered 
the affairs of her West India colonies. 
Early in the sixteenth century, both Eng- 
lish and French ships, bound on trafficking 
adventures, had found their way to these 
settlements; but it was not till after the 
enterprises of Drake, Raleigh, and Cum- 
berland, that they became frequent. The 
jealousy of Spain had been alarmed by 
their first appearance ; and the adoption of 
that system of offensive interference with 
the vessels of every nation that ventured 
near the tropic, soon gave rise to the well- 
known maxim of the Buccaneers,—* No 
peace beyond the Line.” 

Though the name, 


“ Linked to one virtue and a thousand crimes,” 


by which the freebooters came to be dis-|? 


tinguished, is of much later date than the 
era of Drake and his daring follower John 
Oxnam,* there is no great violation of his- 
torical truth in ascribing to them the char- 
acter which it signified, of indiscriminate 
plunderers of the Spaniards by sea and 
land, and in peace as well as in war. 

To the gradual rise of the extraordinary 
association, of which Drake and Oxnam 
were only the precursors, many causes con- 
tributed. The diminished population and 
decayed manufactures of Old Spain could 


* John Oxnam was one of the followers of Drake 
in his attempt upon Nombre de Dios and Panama, 
and, from the experience gained in that adventure, 
formed one of the boldest designs known in the re- 
cords of privateering. He held a very low situation 
among Drake’s crew ; but, a man of capacity as 
well as of boundless courage, he obtained credit to 
equip a bark of 140 tons burthen, manned by 70 
resolute fellows. Concealing his vessel on the coast, 
with these followers and a y of Indians at war 
with the Spaniards he crossed the Isthmus of Darien, 
carrying with him two pieces of ordnance. On a 
river which fell into the South Sea he set up a pin- 
nace, in which he embarked with all his compan 
and the Indians, and reaching the ocean undiscovered, 
he ranged at will along the coast and among the 
Pearl Islands in the Gulf of St. Michael, and acquired 
immense booty in gold and silver bars. e issue 
of the adventure was less fortunate. The Governor 
of Panama obtained intelligence of the English pirate, 
whom he traced into a river. Oxnam and his part 
might have escaped had they been able to abandon 
the spoils, which a7 had concealed. Of their num- 
ber some were killed in a skirmish ; others, among 
whom was Oxnam, were hanged as pirates. It is 
with strict oropriety we name this brave and enter- 
brising Englishman the first Buccaneer. 
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no longer supply her wealthy and rapidly- 


increasing settlements with those commodi- 
ties which the West Indies and South 
America still continue to receive from the 
workshops and looms of France, England, 
and the Low Countries; nor could the 
strictness and severity of the Spanish laws 
for regulating trade prevent the settlers 
on many parts of the coast and the islands 
from cheaply supplying themselves with 
luxuries and necessaries brought direct 
from these countries. Thus the contra- 
band trade, eagerly followed by the ships 
of England, France, and Holland, and en- 
couraged by the colonists, increased in de- 
fiance of prohibitions and of gwarda costas, 
as the ships armed to protect the exclusive 
commerce of Spain were named, and be- 
came a thriving seminary for the growth 
of maritime freebooters, self-defence lead- 
ing the contraband traders to retaliation, 
injustice to reprisal, and spoliation to actual 
iracy. 

Another collateral branch of the bucca- 
neering system sprung up at the same 
time in a different quarter. No portion of 
the New World had suffered more from 
the injustice and enormous cruelty of the 
Spaniards than the fine islands of Cuba and 
Hispaniola. About the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the mines and planta- 
tions of these islands had been abandoned 
for the more productive new settlements 
and richer mines of Mexico; and the deso- 
lated and depopulated tracts, from which 
the aboriginal inhabitants had been extir- 
pated, were soon overrun by immense herds 
of cattle, which, originally introduced by the 
Spaniards, had multiplied so rapidly that it 
was become a profitable employment to 
hunt them for the hides and tallow alone. 
While the Matadores or Spanish hunters 
pursued this avocation, a more peaceful 
description of settlers began to form plan- 
tations around them, and to both classes 
the stolen visits of the French and English 
traders became every year more welcome. 
From trafficking on the coast, and occasion- 
ally foraging for provisions for their vessels 
on these uninhabited shores, the smugglers 
from time to time adopted the hunter's 


Y| life, and ranged at will, though regarded 


by the Spanish government and settlers as 
interlopers. 

The first predatory hunters of Cuba and 
Hispaniola, if men following the chase in 
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a desert may be so harshly termed, were 
natives of France. From the customs 
connected with their vocation in the woods 
arose the formidable name of Buccaneer, 
by which the association came to be distin- 
guished, whether pirates or fotayers, on 
shore or in the wilderness. The term was 
adopted from the Carib Indians, who called 
the flesh which they prepared bowcan, and 
gave the hut, where it was slowly dried 
and smoked on wooden hurdles or barbe- 
cues, the same appellation. To the title 
by which the desperadoes of England were 
known the French preferred the name of 
Flibustier, said to be a corruption of the 
English word freebooter. The Dutch 
named the natives of their country employ- 
ed in this lawless mode of life Sea-rovers. 
Brethren of the Coast was another general 
denomination for this fraternity of pirates 
and outlaws; till all distinctions were 
finally lost in the title of Buccaneers oF 
America. But the same feeling which 
induced men of respectable family to 
Jay aside their real names on entering 
this association, led others of them to 
sweeten their imaginations with a term 
less intimately allied with every species 
of crime and excess: and Dampier, among 
others, always spoke of the individual mem- 
bers of the brotherhood as “ privateers,” 
while their vocation of piracy was named 
privateering. 

The depredations of this fortuitous as- 
semblage of bold and dissolute men had 
been carried on in time of peace as hunters, 
smugglers, and pirates, and in time of war 
as privateers holding commissions from 
their respective countries, for a long series 
of years before they attempted to form any 
regular settlement. During this time they 
had acted as the rude pioneers of the Eu- 
ropean states to which they respectivel 
belonged, clearing the way for the industri- 
ous and peaceful settlers of France and 
England, both of which countries secretly 
cherished, while they ostentatiously dis- 
claimed, the Buccaneers. From the era 
of the discovery of Columbus, both of these 
nations had cast longing eyes upon the 
West India Islands, and if not under the 
auspices, yet by the assistance of their 
bold though lawless offspring the Bucca- 
neers, settlements were at last effected. 


At the beginning of the 17th century, a 





point on which to rest their levers was all 
that was required; and by a previous 
treaty of joint occupation and partition, the 
French and English, in 1625, on the same 
day, landed at opposite points of the island 
of St. Christopher’s, and took possession, 
The rights of the Caribs, whom the Span- 
iards had neither been able to enslave nor 
wholly to extirpate, do not appear to have 
obtained a moment’s consideration from the 
statesmen of either France or England.* 
Though the Spaniards had no settlement 
upon this island themselves, their policy 
and interests did not quietly permit the na- 
tives of two active and industrious nations 
to obtain a permanent footing at a point 
whence they might quickly extend their 
territory ; and instead of patiently waiting 
the result of misunderstanding between 
the colonists, which would more effectually 


* The opinion held of the Indians in Europe, even 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, may be 
Eistory of the proccedingn of hin Grier io cont 

istory of the ings is order is considered a 
work of such authority, that and other emi- 
nent writers have drawn most of their information 
from its pages. The Buccaneer historian, in aceount- 
ing for the number of wild dogs which overran the 
islands, states that, “The occasion was, that the 
Spaniards, having possessed themselves of these 
isles, found them much pans with Indians. These 
were a barbarous sort of people, totally given to sen- 
suality and a brutish custom of life, hating all man- 
ner of labor, and only inclined to move from place to 
place, killing and ing war against their neighbors, 
not out of any ambition to reign, but only 
they agreed not with themselves in some common 
terms of . Hence, perceiving the dominion 
of the Dpnion did lay a great restriction upon their 
lazy and brutish customs, they conceived an ineredi- 
ble odium against them, such as never was to be 
reconciled; but more ially because saw 
them take possession of their kingdoms and domin- 
ions. Hereupon they made against them all the 
resistance they were capable of, opposing everywhere 
their designs to the utmost of their power ; until 
the Spaniards, finding themselves to be cruelly hated 
by these Indians, and nowhere secure from their 


treachery, resolved to exti te and ruin them every 
ly one. +8 * Hereupon re first conquerors of the 
New World made use of search 


dogs to range and 

the intricatest thickets of woods and forests for these 
their implacable and unconquerable enemies. By 
these means they forced them to leave ‘heir ancient 
refuge and submit unto the sword, seeing no milder 
usage serve their turn. Hereupon they k 
some, and, quartering their bodies, placed them in the 
highways, to the intent that others might take warn- 
ing from such punishment not to incur like danger. 
But severi prove to be of ill consequence ; for, 
instead of frightening them and reducing their minds 
to a civil society, they conceived such horror of the 
Spaniards and their proceedings, that they resolved 
to detest and fly their sight forever ; and hence greater 
part died in caves subterraneous of the 
woods and mountains, in which places 1 myself have 
seen many times great numbers of human bones.” 
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nave fought their battle, in 1629 they ex- 
pellec the intruders by force of arms, after 
a residence of above three years. The 
settlers only waited the departure of the 
Spanish armament to return to their old 

essions, though some of them, thus 
cruelly expelled from their new-formed 
homes, and rendered desperate by poverty 
and hatred of the Spaniards, had mean- 
while augmented the bands of the freeboot- 
ers, and to the reckless bravery of these 
lawless vagabonds brought their own 
knowledge and experience, and the habits 
of social life. 

It was thus that step by step the narrow 
policy and oppression of the Spaniards 
raised up those predatory hordes, haunting 
the ocean and the coasts, which, from 
infringing their absurd commercial laws, 
or shooting a wild bullock in the forests, 
came at last ce to infest their 
trade, and destroy and pillage their richest 
settlements. 

As a convenient mart for their trade, 
which had been prodigiously increased by 
the settlement of St. Christopher’s and 
other causes, the hunters of Hispaniola and 
Cuba seized the island of Tortuga by sur- 
prising the small Spanish garrison which 
defended it, and here built magazines for 
their hides, tallow, and bowcan or dried 
meat, established their head-quarters, and 
opened a place of retreat for all Bucca- 
neers. In the course of a few years Eu- 
ropean adventurers of every nation save 
Spain flocked to Tortuga ; and French and 
English settlements were rapidly planted, 
almost at random, on different islands, the 
new colonists being the natural allies and 
also the best customers of the Buccaneers, 
whom they on the other hand supplied 
with powder, shot, rum, tobacco, hatchets, 
and everything necessary to their wild and 
regular mode of life. As these new 
colonies rose into consequence, they were 
severally claimed by the ‘mother-country 
of the settlers, who, whether French or 
English, were not unfrequently turned out 
to make way for new proprietors who had 
been able iniquitously to obtain or purchase, 
from the venal government at home, the 
lands cleared and improved by the industry 
of the original adventurers. Many of the 
French settlers, indignant at the unmer- 
ited injustice of their distant government, 





who had left them unprotected in the first 
instance and pillaged them in the last, 
retired to other deserts, or joined the ranks 
of their friends the Buccaneers. 

_ The Buccaneer settlement of Tortuga, - 
situated at the very threshold of Hispa- 
niola, was on every account obnoxious to 
the Spaniards, who took the first opportu- 
nity of destroying it. This was effected 
while the boldest of the population were 
absent in the chase, which they often fol- 
lowed for months and even years together 
on the western shores of Hispaniola, with- 
out once visiting the scene of comparative 
civilization which they had created on the 
smaller island. Of the more peaceful of 
the settlers of Tortuga, who had already 
formed plantations, and begun with success 
to cultivate tobacco, which turned out of 
excellent quality, many were massacred ; 
those who fled to the woods and afterwards 
surrendered themselves were hanged; 
while only a few escaped to their brethren 
in the forests of Hispaniola. Thus every 
new occurrence tended to inflame the mu- 
tual hatred which had so long subsisted 
between the Spaniards and all other Eu- 
ropeans, and to propagate outrage. Tortuga 
was soon abandoned by the Spaniards, 
who took so much pains to destroy the 
nest, that they flattered themselves the- 
hornets would not again congregate. In this 
they were deceived. The Buccaneers re- 
turned almost immediately, and became 
more formidable than ever, giving Spain a 
practical lesson on the impolicy of convert- 
ing those who were in the fair way of be- 
coming peaceful and industrious neighbors 
into active enemies, regularly banded and 
organized, and cordially united against a 
common foe. 

Above three hundred of the hunters 
returned to Tortuga after it had been thus 
desolated and abandoned by the Spaniards ; 
and their ranks were speedily recruited by 
constant levies of the young, the brave, and 
the enterprising of different uropean coun- 
tries. 

From about this time cruising upon the 
Spaniards became more and more frequent, 
and as the diminished number of cattle 
made the chase a less profitable occupa- 
tion, piratical excursions increased, and 
became more bold and alarming. The 
Brethren of the Coast had now been long 
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known as a distinct association, and theit 
laws, manners, and customs, had become 
the subject of speculation and curiosity. 
Though their peculiarities have been egre- 
giously magnified by the natural love of 
the marvellous, from which even philoso- 
phic historians are not altogether exempt, 
many of their customs were sufficiently 
remarkable to deserve notice. Like the 
laws and customs of other communities, 
the “Statutes of the Buccaneers” origin- 
ated in the necessities and exigencies of 
their condition. Property, so far as regard- 
ed the means of sustenance, whether ob- 
tained in the chase or by pillage, was in 
common among this hardy-brotherhood ; 
and as they had no domestic ties—neither 
wife nor child, brother nor sister, being 
known among the Buccaneers—the want 
of family relations was supplied by strict 
comradeship, one partner occasionally at- 
tending to household duties while the other 
was engaged in the chase. It has been 
said that the surviving partner in this firm, 
whether seaman or hunter, became the 
general heir; and this was probably often 
the case, though not a fixed law, as the 


Buccaneers frequently bequeathed ae | 
and. 


to their relatives in France or Eng 

Their chief virtue was courage, which, 
urged by desparation, was often carried to 
an extreme unparalleled among other war- 
like associations. The fear of the gallows, 
which has frequently converted the thief 
into a murderer, made the Buccaneer a 
hero and a savage. Hardihood, the habit 
and the power of extreme endurance, 
might also, if exerted in a better cause, be 
reckoned among the virtues of the Bucca- 
neers, had not their long seasons of entire 
privation been always followed by scenes 
of the most brutal excess. Their grand 
principle, the one thing needful to their 
existence, was fidelity ; and so far at least 
as regarded the Spaniards, the maxim of 
“Honor amiong thieves” was never more 
oe ved than among them. 
As their associations were voluntary, their 
engagements never extended beyond the 
cruise or enterprise on hand, though they 
were frequently renewed. The ablest, the 
most brave, active, fortunate, and intrigu- 
ing of their number, was elected their com- 
mander; but all the fighting-men appear 
to have assisted at councils. The same 
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power which chose their leader could dis. 
place him, which was frequently done, 
either from caprice or expediency. They 
sometimes settled personal quarrels by 
duel; but offences against the fraternit 
were visited by different punishments, as 
in extreme cases death, abandonment on a 
desert island, or simply banishment from 
the society: There xi mom to have been 
no obstacle to voluntarily quitting the bro- 
therhood as often as intlination dictated 
such a step. Many of the peculiar habits 
of the Buccaneers are so fully detailed in 
the adventures of Dampier, that it is un- 
necessary to expatiate upon them in this 
place. Tn the division of their booty, one 
main concern of all banditti, they appear, 
as soon as buccaneering became a system, 
to have followed nearly the same laws 
which regulate privateers; the owners’ 
shares being of eourse included in those 
of the company, who were themselves the 
owners. A party being agreed upon a 
cruise, the day and place for embarkation 
was fixed, and every man repaired on 
board the ship with a specified quantity of 
powder and shot. The next concern was 
to procure provisions, which consisted 
mostly of pork. Many of the Spaniards 
thee large herds of swine for the supply 
of the planters, and from their yards abun- 
dance was procured with no trouble save 
that in which the ferocious Buccaneers 
delighted, robbery often accompanied by 
murder. _ Turtle slightly salted was ano- 
ther article of the food which they stored, 
—and for beeves and wild hogs they trust- 
ed to their fire-arms. Bread they seldom 
tasted, and at sea never thought about, 
though in later periods they sometimes 
procured supplies of cassada, maize, and 
potatoes. Of this food every man ate gen- 
erally twice a-day, or at his own pleasure, 
and without limitation, there being in this 
respéct no distinction between the com- 
mander and the meanest seaman. The 
vessel fairly victualled, a. final council was 
held, which determined the destination of 
the cruise and the plan of operations ; and 
articles were generally drawn up and sub- 
scribed, which regulated the division of the 
spoils. The carpenter, the sail-maker, the 
surgeon, and the commander, were in the 
first place paid out of the common stock. 
Wounds were next considered ; the value 
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‘the right arm, the most useful member 
of the sna body, being reckoned 
to six slaves, or six hundred pieces of 
eight. It is worthy of notice that the eye 
and finger of the Buccaneer had the same 
value, which was one slave, or a hundred 
pieces of eight. The remainder was equally 
shared, save that the captain besides his 
specific agreement had five shares, and his 
mate two. Boys received a half share. 
The first maxim in the code of the Bucea- 
neer, dictated by necessity, was “no prey, 
no pay.” An oath was sometimes taken, 
to prevent desertion before the cruise was 
ended, and against concealment of booty. 
In their cruises the freebooters often put 
into remote harbors to careen or refit their 
ships, to obtain fruits and fish, to lie in wait 
forthe Spanish traders, and to plunder either 
natives or Spaniards. The former they 
sometimes carried away, selling the men 
as slaves, while the women were compelled 
to labor among those of the Buccaneers 
who followed the chase. The dress of 
these ruffians assorted well with their 
brutal and ferocious character. It has 
been described as a fixed costume, though 
there is little doubt that the same necessity 
which dictates to the savage his clothing of 
skins, prescribed to the Buccaneer, his filthy 
and terrific garb. This consisted of a shirt 
dipped in the blood of the cattle hunted 
and killed ; trowsers prepared in the same 


rude manner; buskins without stockings, 
a cap with a small front, and a leathern 


gitdle, into which were stuck knives, 
sabres, and pistols. The bloody garments, 
though attributed to design, were probably 
among the hunters the effect of chance and 
slovenliness. Such was the complete equip- 
ment of the Buccaneer. 





Parron anp Cutenr. The words Pa- 
tron and Client are now used by us, but, 
like many other Roman terms, not in the 
original or proper sense. Dominus and 
servus, master and slave, were terms 

in opposition to one another, like 
patron and client, patronus and cliens. 
A master who manumitted his slave be- 
came his patronus, a kind of father (for 
patronus is derived from pater, father :) 
the slave was called the patron’s libertus, 

an; and all liberti were included 
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in the class libertini. Libertinus is anoth- 
er example of a word which we use (liber- 
tine,) though not in the Roman sense. 
But the old Roman relation of patron and 
client was not this. Originally the heads 
of distinguished families had a number of 
retainers or followers who were called their 
clients, a word which perhaps originally 
meant those who were bound to hear and 
to obey a common head. It was a tradition 
that when Atta Claudius, the head of the 
great Claudian Gens, who were Sabines, 
was admitted among the Roman Patricians, 
he brought with him a large body of clients 
to whom land was given north of the Anio, 
now the Teverone. (Livius, 2, ¢. 16; 
Suetonius, Tiberius, c. 1.) The i 
relation of the early clients to their Loss 
is one of the most difficult questions in 
Roman History, and much too extensive to 
be discussed here. It was the patron’s 
duty to protect his clients and to give them 
his aid and advice in all matters that re- 
quited it: the clients owed to the patron 
respect and obedience and many duties 
which are tolerably well ascertained. 
Long after the strictness of the old rela- 
tion had been relaxed, the name continued 
and some of the duties, as we see in this 
sentence of Marius, where the patron 
claimed to be exempted from giving evi- 
dence against his client. In the last peri- 
ods of the republic and under the empire, 
patron was sometimes simply used as pro- 
tector, adviser, defender, and client to ex- 

ss one who looked up to another as his 
friend and adviser, particularly in all mat- 
ters where his legal rights were concerned. 
Great men under the later republic some- 
times became the patrons of particular 
states or cities, and looked after their inte- 
rests at Rome. We have adopted the word 
client in the sense of one who goes to an 
attorney or solicitor for his legal advice, 
but with us the client pays for the advice, 
and the attorney is not called his patron. 
A modefn patron is one who patronizes, 
protects, gives his countenance to an indi- 
vidual, or to some association of individu- 
als, but frequently he merely gives his 
countenance or his name, that being 4s 
much as can be asked from him or as 
much as he will give.—Note by G. Long, 
in the Civil Wars of Rome, &c.,in Knight’s 
Weekly Volume. 
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THE FIELD OF CULLODEN. 


Tuere are few things more interesting 
than a visit to an old battle-field. The 
very circumstance impresses indelibly on 

our mind the history connected with it. 
t awakes a more lively interest about the 
deeds done there, than the mere meeting 
with them in a book can. It kindles a 
curiosity about all the persons and the 
events that once passed over it; and when 
you have inquired, the living knowledge 
which you have gained of the place and 
its localities, fixes the facts forever in your 
memories. 

Besides that, old traditions linger about 
the field and its vicinity, which in the ex- 
citement of the. main transaction never 
found their oy, yd the record. There 
are passages, and glimpses of personages, 
that the historian did ca learn, or did not 
deign to place on his page, which have 
nevertheless a vivid effect on the heart and 
the imagination of him who wanders and 
muses there in after time. You see, even 
long ages afterwards, evidences of the 
wrath and ravages of the moment of con- 


tention, and touching traces of those hu- 
man sufferings, which, though they make 
the mass of instant misery and the most 
fruitful subject of y pois 2 ap reflection, are 


lost in the glare of worldly glory, and the 
din of drums and trumpets. You see 
where the fierce agency of fire and artille- 
y have left marks of their rage—where 

ey have shivered rocks and shattered 
towers, laid waste dwellings and blown up 
the massy fortresses of the feudal ages. 
Nature, with all her healing and restoring 
care, does not totally erase or conceal these. 
There are gray crumbling walls, weed- 
grown heaps, grassy mounds shrouding 
vast ruins; and even at times, of the 
slaughtered hosts, still 


The graves are green ; they may be seen. 


Of the battle-fields in this country, I 
know none which have more interested my 
pene than those of Flodden and 
Culloden. Both were peculiarly disas- 
trous to Scotland: in one the was 
slain with nearly all his nobility, in the 
other the regal hopes of his unfortunate 
descendants were extinguished forever. 


OF CULLODEN. 


These circumstances have made them both 
themes of poetry and romance of the high. 
est quality which Scotland has ever pro 
duced. 

The moment that our summer tourists 
enter the great Caledonian Canal, one of 
the most magnificent, and now one of the 
most accessible routes which they can take, 
they are in the very cradle of the rebellion 
of forty-five. Right and left of those beau. 
tiful lochs over which they sail, in the glens 
and recesses of the wild hills around them, 
dwell the clans that carried such alarm 
into England. The fastnesses of Locha- 
bar, Moidart, and Badenoch, sent forth 
their mountaineers at the first summons of 
their prince. Not a splintered mountain 
towers in view, nor a glen pours its waters 
into the Glen More nan Albin, or Great 
Glen of Scotland, but bears on it some 
trace or tradition of those times. Fort 
William, Fort Augustus, the shattered 
holds of Inverlochy, Invergary, Glen Mo- 
riston, all call them to your remembrances. 
It was here that Lochiel called them a- 
round the standard of Charles; it was 
here they gathered in their strength, and 
drove out every Saxon, except the garrison 
of Fort William; and it was here that the 
troops of the bloody Duke of Cumberland 
came at his command, and blasted the 
whole region with fire and sword. It is 
wonderful how nature, in ninety years, can 
so completely have reclothed the valleys 
with wood, and turned once more that 
black region of the shadow of death into 
so smiling a paradise. When you ascend 
to. the justly celebrated Fall of Foyers, 
you are again reminded of forty-five, by 
passing the house of Frazer of Foyers; 
and as you approach Inverness, you only 
get nearer to the startling catastrophe of 
the drama. Your whole course has been 
through the haunts of the Camerons, the 
Macdonalds, the Grants, the Macphersons, 
and Frazers, the rebel clans of forty-five— 
and it leads you, as it did them, to the 
Muir of Culloden. 

Thinking and talking over “ this strange 
eventful history,” we set out from the in- 
teresting town of Inverness,* to walk to 


ting places inthe, Kingdoms, Delightful fom i 
esti in the ki m. i 1 
fine eiteation, on the margin of the Murray Frith, and 





surrounded by mountain regions of the greatest beau 
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Culloden Moor, on Thursday, the 11th of 
August, 1836—just ninety years and about 
three months after the occurrence of that 
memorable battle, it being fought on the 
16th of April, 1746. 

We found it a agree ramble of about 
four miles; partly amid pleasant culti- 
vated fields, with their corn ripe for the 
harvest; partly along the shore of the 
Murray Frith; and partly through woods 
of Scotch fir. As we approached Cullo- 
den, we asked many of the peasantry liv- 
ing near the wood whether we were in the 
right direction, but not one could speak 
English. The rr gradually ascended 
as we advanced, and when we came in 
sight of the Moor, we found a sort of ob- 
servatory tower built by the gentleman 
who now lives in Culloden House, and a 
number of old cannons lying about, evi- 
dently intended to give the place a fortified 
air; one of those whims which so fre- 
quently seize people in picturesque situa- 
tions, but of ‘which the interest dies before 
the object is finished. We were now 


speedily on the Moor, and were at a loss 
whether to admire more the black and 
blasted aspect of this fatal spot, or the mag- 


nificent scenery of which it is the melan- 
choly centre. To the south, beyond the 
river Nairn, rose wild ranges of hills which 
run into the mountains of Badenoch; to 
the north lay at our feet the Murray Frith, 
to the right showing Fort George, built on 
a narrow promontory pushing into it from 
the southern shore, and on the opposite 
shore Fort Rose; to our left lay the dark 
woods and green hills between us and In- 
verness, and all before us one wide and 
splendid prospect—the mountain regions 
of Rosshire,‘with Ben Wyvers lifting his 
cloudy bulk far above the rest. 

Between us and the Murray Frith ran a 
narrow strip of cultivated country, and‘ 
just below us appeared, shrouded in its sol- 
emn woods, Culloden House, at the time 
of the rebellion the residence of the cele- 
ty. It is interesting 


y- It by its numerous tical and 
historical associations. Being i 
lands, it is full of clan history. Almos 
on which your eye falls has its peculiar 
tion—such as old castle of Mache 
murdered the king 5 Craig Phadric, a wild hill 
of those vitrified forts that have so 


crowned with one 
much puzzled the antiquaries ; Tomnaheurich, or the 
lar hill, said to be the 


th, where he 


burial-place of 





bill of the fairies, a sin 
. Thomas the Rhymer, etc., etc. 


brated Lord Forbes of Culloden, President 
of the Court of Session ; a man whose ad- 
vice, had it been taken, would, in all prob- 
ability, have prevented the Rebellion, and 
whose exertions actually broke it of so 
much of its force that its defeat may be 
attributed to him more than to any other 
cause.* The Moor itself, on wh.ch we 
stood, we found as Robert Chambers in his 
Picture of Scotland has correctly stated, 


‘a vast table-land covered with heath, 


over which are scattered a few wretched 
cottages.” These cottages, however, are 
chiefly sprinkled over that side of the 
Moor nearest to Inverness, with their little 
patches of corn and potatoes, and give 
some aspect of life and cultivation to the 
scene ; but the site of the battle itself, and 
the heath far beyond, are as free from the 
marks of culture as they could be in the 
days of Adam. In the words of the same 
worthy and indefatigable authority, “the 
whole plain is as desolate and blasted in 
appearance as if it suffered under a curse, 
or were conscious of the blood which it 
had drank.” It is, in fact, in strict poeti- 
cal keeping with our feelings on visiting 
such a place. Culloden Moor ought to be 
Culloden Moor; not a mere common-place 
tract of pasturage or corn-field. Old battle- 
fields are the property of the nation ; they 
are spots bearing evidence to the changes 
of our dynasties, and the conflicts, good or 
evil, through which England has passed to 
what she now is. owever, therefore, 
farmers and country squires, and political 
economists may rave at our folly, we can- 
not help being jealous of the rooting out 
with the plough and the spade, the identi 
fying marks of our national battle-fields. 


*The heavy Dutch and Hanoverian kings whom it 
was the fortune of this kingdom to have subsequently 
to the expulsion of the Stuarts, never seemed to have 
the slightest conception that their rule — be made 
rer anrd by conciliation and kindness. The High- 
anders, who were the most to be feared in case of 
any attempt of the Stuarts to regain the crown, were 
treated uniformly with contempt or asperity. In 1738, 
Lord Forbes, when a war wi in was ex 
represented to Sir Robert Walpole, through Lord Mil- 
ton and the Earl of lay, that the first thing which 
Spain would do would be to excite the Highlanders ; 
but that all that danger might be most easily pre- 
vented by raising four or five Highland regiments, 
and giving commissions in them to their chiefs. Sir 
Robert expressed his admiration of the plan, won- 
dered that it had never before occurred to any one, 
and warmly recommended it in council. The scheme 
as eect and in seven years after came the Re- 
bellion. 





The greater part of the scenes of these 
great conflicts, of which we read in En- 
glish history, we find, on visiting, so ex- 
actly like the other fields of hay and corn 
around them, that we have a difficulty in 
realizing to ourselves that these are actu- 
ally the sites of those great actions that 
stand so prominently in our annals. Even 
Flodden is a corn-field; and the hill on 
which James V. posted himself, is at pres- 
ent fast disappearing to mend the roads. 
But Culloden is everything that the poet 
or the antiquary would wish it to be. It is 
solemn on melancholy as the imagination 
of the most sympathetic visiter can desire : 
and who does not sympathize with the fate 
of so many brave men, who had burst forth 
in so romantic an enterprise for the resto- 
ration of their fallen kings, and had done 
such extraordinary deeds in it? Who 
can avoid sympathizing in the last vain 
efforts of a high-spirited people to maintain 
their independence against a nation of such 
overwhelming power as England, notwith- 
standing the misgovernment of the Stuarts, 
and the clear demonstration, from that day 
to this, that their removal from the throne 
was one of the most auspicious events that 
ever happened to this kingdom. 

Though ninety years have passed since 
the battle of Culloden, the field is covered 
with the marks of that day. The moment 
you set foot on the scene of action, you 
recognize every position of the contending 
armies, and the objects which surrounded 
them. The night before the battle, Prince 
Charles and his officers lodged in Culloden 
House. There stands Culloden, restored 
and beautiful since then, but occupying the 
same site and surrounded by the same 
wood. The battle took place between this 
house and an extensive inclosure on the 
Moor, the north wall of which screened the 
right flank of the Highland army. This 
wall the English troops partly pulled down, 
and raked the flank of the jw Ba with such 
a murderous fire of artillery as cut down 
almost every man, and caused the almost 
instantaneous rout of the right wing. The 
mouldering remains of that old and shat- 
tered wall still stretch across the Moor in 
the very course laid down in the original 
plans of the battle. In the centre of the 

lace of action the ground was hollow and 
Gens The ground is now sound, but 
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you see plainly the hollow extent of the 
morass. 

To the south-west stood, at that day, a 
large farm-house, called Balvraid ; to this 
house the right wing of the rebels retreated ; 
here great numbers of their comrades 
gathered to them, and in a body made 
good, and indeed without pursuit, their 
way into Badenoch. The house stands 
there yet. On the northern edge of the 
battle-field, near the extremity of the left 
wing, is marked the site of a hut: this 
was unquestionably the hut of a black. 
smith, the only house then standing pre- 
cisely on the battle-field. This smith, so 
says the current tradition of the place, was 
a stalwart fellow, but not at desirous 
to take part in the fray, but the Highland. 
ers compelled every man that they found 
in the vicinity to come forth to their help. 
Their numbers were diminished by ab- 
sence, and their strength by starvation and 
excessive fatigue; they needed all aid that 
they could command, and they insisted on 
the jolly smith taking arms. The smith 
was very loath and very dogged, but, 
snatching up the shaft of a cart that was 
reared against the wall of his smithy, he 
took his post beside them. When, <4 
ever, he saw the havoc made by the En- 
glish cavalry amongst his countrymen, his 
blood was up, and rushing into the thickest 
of the fray, he laid about him with his tre- 
mendous weapon, knocking down the 
troopers from their horses, and levelling all 
that he came near. The exploits of this 
son of Vulcan turning the attention of the 
cavalry on him, he was beset by over- 
whelming numbers, and after performing 
prodigies of valor, and laying low many 
with his cart-shaft, he was at length com- 

lled to fly. He took the road towards 
ace the direction which the greater 
number of the fugitives were taking, and 
afler turning repeatedly on his pursuers, 
and bringing down several of them, he 
was at length killed, not far from the mill, 
about a mile from Inverness, where the 
last bodies where found. The country 

ople yet tell the spot where the sturdy 
lackenisth dropped. His smithy stood 


from year to year on the fatal field, de- 


serted and gradually falling to decay. It 
remained a heap of smouldering ruin till 
within these few years, when several fi 
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ts springing up on the Moor not far off; 
ne pope gradually conveyed away the 
stones of the walls to construct their own 
habitations. It is said that the forge, the 
tools, and heaps of rusty iron, were found 
beneath the ruins of the roof which had 
fallen in. ‘Such had been the horror con- 
nected with that fatal field, that none had 
cared to carry them away. When we 
saw the place every stone was grubbed u 
to the bottom of the foundation, and a poo 
of water nearly filled the hollow; but you 
had only to turn up any of the floor 
which was bare, and you found it to con- 
sist of the cinders and smithy-slack of the 
brave old blacksmith’s forge. 

A road has been cut across the Moor 
since the battle, which passes right through 
the centre of the scene of action, and runs 
close past the site of the smith’s forge ; and 
passes, too, amid what are the most strik- 
ing and conspicuous objects on the field— 
the graves of the slaughtered soldiers. 
Nothing can be more impressive than 
these graves. The whole Moor besides is 
one black waste of heath ; but these graves 
are grassy mounds of clear green, the only 
green spot within the whole compass of 
the melancholy Moor. They lie right and 
left of the road, but principally on the 
south side. The road, as we observed, 
having been cut across the heath since the 
battle, and ing directly across the place 
of graves, “s no doubt covered some of 
them forever from our view, but has 
a the remainder under the very eye 
of all that travel through Culloden. 

That we might not miss any information 
connected with the spot, we entered a hut 
not very far from the old smith’s forge, and 
to our great satisfaction found a family that 
could speak English. They were, a widow 
of the name of Mackenzie, and her son 
and daughter, both grown up. They ap- 
peared very intelligent, and took a warm 
interest in everything relating to the field 
of battle. They told us that some of their 
family had lived on this spot from the day 
of the contest. That, besides the smith’s 
hut, this was the only one in the immediate 
vicinity of the field. That it had been 
called Stable Hollow ever since, from a 
number of the English troopers after the 
fight putting up their horses in the shed 

longing to it, while they went to strip 





the slain. That their ancestors, the occu- 
piers of the cottage, all made their escape, 
with the exception of one young man who 
was compelled by the Highlanders to go 
into the battle. That such was his horror 
and frenzy, when he saw the flight and 
bloody havoc that took place, that he flew 
across the field without knowing whither 
he was going, and was not heard of for 
more than two months, when he most un- 
expectedly again made his appearance, 
wasted almost to a skeleton. They had 
supposed him killed in the battle. They 
afterwards learned that he had been roving 
amongst the hills of Badenoch, in a state 
of apparent idiocy; and only saved from 
starvation by the pity of the inhabitants. 
Of this, however, he himself could give no 
account, nor did he ever afterwards regain 
his former tone of mind. 

William, or, as they called him, Wully 
Mackenzie, the widow’s son, was a short, 
strong-built youth of about twenty years 
of age; he was a gardener by trade, and 
as well informed as Scotch gardeners gen- 
erally are. We were particularly pleased 
with the openness and intelligence of his 
countenance, and on his part he offered 
with great evidence of pleasure to conduct 
us over the field. He pointed out to us a 
large stone, not far from their cottage ; 
i. e., on the north side of the scene of ac- 
tion, and on the left wing of the Highland 
army, where tradition said that a French 
engineer had posted his artillery, and 
committed considerable havoc on the En- 

lish line. "When he reached the graves, 

e directed our attention to a little stream 
that wandered through the heath near 
them, and a spring which was before the 
battle particularly admired for its delicious 
water. During the contest a number of 
the wounded crawled to it to assuage their 
thirst ; and amongst them an officer who, 
as he was just raising his head, again was 
struck with a ball, and fell with his head 
into the spring. There, after the battle, he 
was found; the fountain itself perfectly 
choked up with the stiffened corses of him- 
self and the heaps of combatants that had 
fallen there. From that day to the pres- 
ent, he said, nobody would ever drink from 
that spring ; and in truth it was nearly over- 
grown with long grass and weeds, that tes- 
tified to its not being disturbed by visitants. 
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As we sate on the greensward of one of 
these battle-graves, we observed that in 
many places the turf had been broken up 
by digging; and our young guide told us 
that scarcely a party came there but was 
desirous to carry away the fragment of a 
bone as a relic. ‘“ What,” said we, “ are 
the bones soon come at?” “Yes,” he re- 
plied, “in some places they lie within a 
foot of the surface.” These graves have 
been dug into in hundreds of places, yet 
you can pearcely turn a turf but you come 
upon them. He dug out a sod with his 
knife, and throwing out a little earth, pres- 
ently came to fragments of the crumbling 
bones of the skeletons of 1746. He told 
us that in one instance, a quantity of bones 
which had been carried off by a traveller, 
had been sent back at a great expense, and 
buried again; the person who conveyed 
them away being continually tormented by 
his conscience and his dreams, till this was 
done ; “and the next visiter,” added Wully 
Mackenzie, “‘ would most probably carry 
them off once more.” Balls and portions 


of military accoutrements are stil] not un- 
frequently found about the heath. We 


icked up, as we walked across it, a leaden 
et, flattened by having struck against 
some hard body, and rendered quite white 
with age. 
“ Many a clever fellow lies here!” said 
oung idee, as he was busy turn- 
ing up the sod. in quest of some appear- 
ance of bones; and indeed what a contrast 
was that quiet scene, with the sun and 
breeze of August playing over it, to what 
it was ninety years before, when these dry 
bones lived! In such situations we often, 
and very naturally, wish that we could call 
up some of the a to tell us what were 
their thoughts and feelings in that moment 
of wrath and confusion; but we had no 
need of that here. All those who were 
now reduced beneath our feet to dust and 
mouldering bones, had left their represen- 
tatives behind them, to tell us not only 
what they had suffered, but what the sur- 
viving Hi hlanders suffered. Many who 
fought in re battle, have left more or less 
some written account of it; but remarka- 
bly enough, an officer of each contending 
army has been the historian of the whole 
war. Home in the king’s army, and the 
Chevalier Johnstone in that of the prince, 





have left us vivid records of the field of 
Culloden, and all that led to it, and all thar 
followed it. The escape, and wanderings 
of Prince Charles for more than five months 
through the Highlands, with the king's 
soldiers after him, with the price of 30,0007, 
set upon his head, and the perem tory or- 
ders of the Duke of Cumberland to put 
him to death the instant he was found 
his living in the cave in the wild mountain 
Coramhian, with the seven Macdonalds— 
his escape by Captain Mackenzie personat- 
ing him, and sacrificing his life for him: 
the adventure of Flora Macdonal, the pro. 
totype of Scott’s Flora Mac Ivor, who res. 
cued him from his pursuers in one of the 
Western Isles, by conveying him away 
disguised as her Irish maid Betty Burke— 
all these things, from their own romantic 
nature, and the rank of the person con- 
cerned, have been made familiar to all rea- 
ders. The narrative of the escape of the 
Chevalier Johnstone, however, as written 
by himself, is to the full, in my opinion, 
as interesting, because it may consid- 
ered as the recital of one out of the multi- 
tude of those who fled from Culloden for 
their lives—some to escape by a hair's. 
breadth, but many more to perish by the 
sword of the pursuer, or the scaffold, as 
Kilmarnock, Balmerino, old Lovat, and 
their fellows, whose heads so long dried in 
the winds on Temple Bar and London 
Bridge.* 


*The Chevalier Johnstone’s history is a romance 
of real life, to the full as satanusting, and abounding 
with hair-breadth escapes, as the tales of the author 
of Waverley ; and, indeed, a reminds you of 
his characters and incidents. e chevalier was the 
only son of James Johnstone, merchant in Edinburgh. 
His family, by descent and alliance, was connected 
with some of the first houses in Scotland. His sister 
Cecilia was married to a son of Lord Rollo, who sue- 
ceeded to the title and estate in 1765. The chevalier 
moved in the best society of the Scottish capital, and 
was treated by the then celebrated Lady Jane Douglas 
with the tenderness of a parent. Educated in Epis- 
copalian and Jacobite principles, on the first intelli- 
gence of the landing of Prince Charles Edward, be 
made his escape from Edinburgh to the seat of Lord 
Rollo, near Perth, where he waited the arrival of the 
prince, and was one of the first low-country gentlemen 
that joined his standard. He acted as aid-de-camp 0 
Lond George Murray, and also to the prince ; and al- 
ter the battle of Preston-Pans, he received a captain's 
commissign, and bore a part in all the movements ° 
the rebel army till the defeat at Culloden. From Cu!- 
loden he escaped with the utmost peril to Killihunt'y, 
where Mrs. Gordon, the lady of the house, offered ‘0 
build him a hut in the mountains, and give him @ ee 
sheep to look after, so that he might pass for a _ 
herd ; but the uneasiness of his mind would not #/0¥ 
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ne cannot even now, nearly a century 
Da its enactment, traverse thie last field 
of the Jacobite wars without a strong feel- 
ing for all the human suffering in which 
this bloody drama closed ; but still stronger 
js that of indignant contempt for that mon- 
ster Cumberland. It was impossible not to 
reflect what was the shocking barbarity 
with which he treated many of those 
whose bones now mouldered beneath our 
feet. “The Duke of Cumberland,” says 
the Chevalier Johnstone, “ had the cruelty 
to allow our wounded to remain amongst 
the dead on the field of battle, stript of 
their clothes, from Wednesday, the day of 


our unfortunate engagement, till three 


him to adopt such a life. He fled to Rothiemurchus, 
where the young laird advised him to surrender him- 
self to the government, as he had advised others, par- 
ticularly Lord Balmerino; advice which, had he 
adopted it, would have caused his destruction, as it 
did theirs. From house to house, and place to place, 
he escaped by the most wonderful chances and under 
all sorts of disguises. He passed continually amongst 
the English sade, busy at their work of devasta- 
tion, his blood py, with fuiy at the sight, but in- 
stant death his fate if he gave one sign of his feelings. 
Seventeen days he remained in the house of a very 
poor peasant, called Samuel, in Glen-Prossen ; Sam- 
uel’s daughter watching at the entrance of the glen. 
He was determined to reach Edinburgh if possible, 
and thence escape to England, and so to the Conti- 
nent ; but chances were a hundred to one against him. 
Every part of the country was overrun with soldiers, 
every outlet was watched, and heavy penalties de- 
nounced on any boatman who conveyed a rebel across 
the Tay and Forth. He prevailed, however, with two 
oung, ies to ferry him over the Tay ; but after a 
readful journey on foot into Fifeshire, he found the 
utmost difficulty in getting across the Forth to Edin- 
burgh. The account of his negotiations and disa’ 
pointments at Dubbiesides, where no fisherman wou 
carry him over, but where he did at length get car- 
ried over by a young gentleman and a drunken fisher, 
is very much in the Waverley manner. After — 
coneealed with an old nurse at Leith, and partly wit 
Lady Jane Douglas at Drumsheagh—he set out for 
England as a Scotch ees on a pony. On his wa 
he encountered a Dick Turpin sort of gentleman, an 
— a mysterious personage, who entered the inn 
where he was near Stamford, seated himself at table 
with him, and after playing away heartily at a piece 
of cold veal, ae to interrogate him about the rebels 
in Scotland. Escaping from this fellow by the sacri- 
fice of some India handkerchiefs, he got to London, 
where he lay concealed for a long time amongst his 
friends—fell into a very interesting love adventure— 
and saw many of his comrades pass his window on 
their way to execution. On one occasion he was in- 
vited by his landlord, as a relaxation, to go and see 
two rebels executed on Tower hill, Lords Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino! He sly escaped to Holland, in 
the train of his friend Lady Jane Douglas ; ente 
into the service of France. went to Louisbourg in 
America, and returned to France to poverty and old 
age! Such is one recorded life of a Jacobite of the 
expedition of forty-five—how many such, and even 
more wretched, passed unrecorded ! 
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o’clock on Friday, when he sent detach- 
ments to kill all those who were still in 
life ; and a great many, who had resisted 
the effects of the continual rains which fell 
all that time, were then despatched. He 
ordered a barn, which contained many of 
the wounded Highlanders, to be set on fire ; 
and having stationed soldiers round it, they 
with fixed bayonets drove back the unfor- 
tunate men who attempted to save them- 
selves, into the flames; burning them alive 
in this horrid manner, as if they had not 
been fellow-creatures."* This was a fit- 
ting commencement of those dreadful 
atrocities which he perpetrated in the coun- 
try of the rebellious clans. The burnings, 
massacres, violations, and other demoniacal 
outrages with which he laid waste some of 
the most beautiful regions on the globe ; 
deeds which will make his name infamous 
while there is a human feeling, or the 
power to record it in the world. 

As we left the field, we gave, with our 
thanks, a small gratuity to our intelligent 
young guide, Wully Sasiance, which 
seemed to him so much beyond his ser- 
vices, that, in the height of his gratitude, 
he was quite uneasy that he could not 
show us some further good office. “Was 
there nothing more that he could do? 
Would we go in and sit down to rest us 
awhile ? Would we like a tune on the 


bagpipes?” As it is always a pleasure to 
gratify a generous feeling, in we went, and 
took our seats in their little hut, a regular 
4| Highland habitation, with smoky rafters, 


while Wully produced his pipes, and began 
to put them in order. There is something 
very delightful to sit in the simple cabin 
of these mountaineers, and see them con- 
verse with an easy and unembarrassed air, 
and with a mixture of intelligence and lo- 
cal superstition nowhere else to be found. 
We observed that the beds, and various 

ts of the roof, were canopied with birch 
onthe: which had dried with all their 
leaves on. These, they assured us, were 
_a certain protection from the plague of flies, 
for not a fly would go near the birch. 
| This, we suppose, is a fact which experi- 
‘ence has taught them, and if so, is a valu- 
‘able one. We had a long talk with these 
| good people, about the battle-field and its 





* Memoirs of the Rebellion, p. 146. 
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traditions. They told us that the name of 
Drumossie was not now used for that 
Moor—Culloden had superseded it; but 
was retained on a wild track at its extrem- 
ity in the direction of Badenoch. They 
assured us, with the utmost gravity, that a 
battle would some day be fought there. 
We inquired how they knew that. They 
replied, that it had been repeatedly seen. 
On a summer’s evening, people going 
across that moor had suddenly on various 
occasions found themselves in the very 
midst of the smoke and noise of a battle. 
They could see the various clans engaged, 
and clearly recognize them by their proper 
tartans; and on all these occasions the 
Laird of Culdethel, a neighboring gentle- 
man, was conspicuous on his white horse. 
One woman was so frightened and bewil- 
dered by this strange spectacle that she 
fainted away, and on coming to herself, 
found all traces of the battle gone, and 
made the best of her way home again with- 
out proceeding on her original object. We 
told them that these must be strong im- 
pressions left on the imaginations of the 
people by the memory of the old battle ; but 
they only shook their heads. They were 
perfectly satisfied that a battle was to be 
fought on Drumossie, and that the Laird 
of Culdethel would be in it—though with 
whom the clans would fight, and for what, 
they could not pretend to tell. 

Having finished our discussion on this 
singular second-sight sort of superstition, 
Wully Mackenzie struck up on his pipes. 
The pipes are the true instrument of the 
Highlands, as the harp is that of Wales, or 
the guitar of Spain. We never felt so 
strongly their power as on this occasion. 
Our musician was, as I have said, a short, 
stout Highlander. He was clad in coarse 
blue cloth, every thread of which his 
mother had spun, and which, when woven, 
had been made up too by his mother and 
sister in this very cabin; yet, as he stood 
playing his native airs, he seemed quite 


inspired, and we could not help being}: 


struck with the manliness of his attitude, 
and of his whole bearing. We never 
heard the music of the bagpipe in perfec- 
tion till then. He played the tune with 
which the Highlanders were said to have 





marched into the battle of Culloden. We 
could see the gallant bands pass over the 
heath on which we were gazing through 
the open door. We could see the glimmer 
of their weapons, and the fluttering of their 
tartans, and feel, peaceful people as we are, 
the romantic spirit of heroism which had 
led them on their expedition into England. 
and now brought them here to destruction. 

Our gallant piper never seemed weary 
of playing ; and as it was a treat to sit ina 
Highland hut, and hear such a musician, 
we got him to play all the interesting airs 
that we could recollect. There scarcely 
was one that he was not master of; and 
on no occasion did we ever listen to music 
that so powerfully and variously affected 
us. He played pibtochs and marches, and, 
spite of our better judgments, we could not 
help kindling into the admiration of clan 
warfare ; but the celebrated dirge, of which 
he related the origin, with which High- 
landers march to the shore when they are 
about to embark as emigrants to some dis- 
tant clime—* 


Cha till, cha till, cha till, mi tuiile. 
We return, we return, we return no more! 


—it was impossible to listen to it without 
tears. Let no one despise the droning of 
the bagpipe that has not heard it as we 
heard it that day. 

We took leave of this simple, intelligent, 
and kind-hearted family, and walked back, 
on a delicious evening, a nearer way over 
the fields to Inverness ; having passed one 
of the pleasantest days of our life on the 
Field of Culloden. 


* This is called Mackrimmon’s Lament. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott has written words to this air, and gives the 
following as the origin of it: “ Mackrimmon, hered- 
itary piper to the Laird of Macleod, is said to have 
composed this lament when the clan was about to de- 
part on a distant and dangerous expedition. The 
minstrel was impressed with a belief, which the event 
verified, that he was to be slain in the eo 
feud, and hence the Gaelic words :—“ till mi 
tuille ; ged thilles Macleod, cha_till Mackrimmon.” 
I shall never return ; although Macleod returns, yet 
Mackrimmon shall never return.” 

Wully Mackenzie had a different version of the tra 
dition. That there was a cave in the isle of Sky 
which had never been explored to any termination. 
“hat Mackrimmon and another bard, Macleod, dared 
each other to explore it; and that Mackrimmon com- 

sed this lament on the occasion, and went laying 
it into the cave, from which neither of the bards reap- 
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Rossery IN THE Desert.—Shortly be- 
fore my arrival at Jerusalem, a Mr. G., an 
English traveller, had joined himself to 
one of these pilgrimages to the Jordan for 
the sake of security, as well as of curiosi- 
ty. When about half way to Jericho, he 
happened to linger behind the caravan, and 
was cantering along the lonely road to 
overtake it. Suddenly his horse was 
checked by a resistless grasp, and himself 
thrown to the ground. The moment before 
there was no living creature visible in that 
wild glen; now, on recovering from the 
shock, he saw an Arab bending over him 
with his spear pointing to his bosom ; two 
other Bedouins stood by, and his horse had 
disappeared. Not understanding the me- 
nacing injunction to lie still, he tried to 
rise, and was instantly pinned to the ground 
by the Arab’s lance. Seeing that resist- 
ance was hopeless, he submitted to his 
fate, and the two Bedouins approached 
him with the request, “Cousin, undress, 
thy aunt is without a garment.” This is 
the usual form in the desert, in whose 
slang the word “aunt” seems to figure 
somewhat of the same capacity that “uncle” 
does in ours; but the “ balls” are in lead, 
not brass. As Mr. G. displayed consider- 
able reluctance in assisting the wants of 
his unknown relative, the Bedouins strip- 
ped him with wonderful despatch. They 
soon left him in a state of utter nudity, and 
in reply to all his remonstrances only re- 
turned him his hat, which they looked 
upon with contempt, and as useless even to 
his unscrupulous “ aunt.” They even took 
away the hat-band, and then left him to 
return, as best he might, to the crowded 
metropolis, clothed only in a narrow-brim- 
med hat.—The Crescent and the Cross, by 
Eliot Warburton. 





Farmers in Inp1a.—Nine tenths of the 
immediate cultivators of the soil in India 
are little farmers, who hold a lease for one 
or more years, as the case may be, of their 
lands, which they cultivate with their own 
stock. One of these cultivators, with a 
good plough and bullocks, and a good 
character, can always get lands on moder- 
ate terms from holders of villages. Those 
cultivators are, I think, the best who learn 
to depend upon their stock and character 
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for favorable terms, hold themselves free to 
change their holdings when their leases 
expire, and pretend not to any hereditary 
right of property in the soil. The lands 
are, I think, best cultivated, and the society 
best constituted in India, where the holders 
of estates of villages have a feeling of per- 
manent interest inthem. An assurance of 
an hereditary right of property which is 
liable only to the payment of a moderate 
government demand, descends undivided 
by the law of primogeniture, and is unaf- 
fected by the common law, which pre- 
scribes the equal subdivision among the 
children of landed as well as other private 
property among the Hindoos and oe 
medans ; and where the immediate culti- 
vators hold the lands they till by no other 
law than that of common specific contract. 
—Recollections of India, by Lt. Col. Slee- 


man. 





SCRAWLERS. 


THERE is a class of persons, who, owing 
to some deficiency in their early educa- 
tion, or an absorbing attention to other 
pursuits, have unfortunately so far neglect- 
ed the valuable attainment of a plain and 
unmistakable handwriting, as, however 
great their talents or genius, to deserve the 
appellation of scrawlers. The mysterious 
hieroglyphics which they use in express- 
ing their thoughts are a constant source of 
puzzling vexation: an uncertainty rests 
upon the minds of the most experienced 
decipherers of their enigmatical characters, 
and a probable guess is all that the unin- 
itiated can attain to. 

Various and amusing are the peculiari- 
ties of handwriting in these people. Some 
join one word with another along the 
whole breadth of the paper, so as to resem- 
ble a very uneven line. Others ingenious- 
ly, with a tortuous pen, make those parts 
of their letters thin, which should be thick, 
and vice versa. Some, of still more original 
genius, form their letters perpendicularly, 
or the reverse of the usual angle, their 
eharacters resembling music rather than 
writing. Others are so impatient, that 
they cannot afford time to finish their 
words, and this adds very amusingly to 
the perplexity of the reader, rendering it 
almost necessary that the writer should 
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ome, as if still more to mystify their 
epistles, use neither points nor attempt to 
forr. sentences, so that the ambiguities 
afiord a pleasing exercise for the reader’s 
patience and ingenuity. Such is a glimpse 
at the vagaries of this vexatious class of 
persons. 

Great is the trouble and annoyance, and 
many are the mistakes, which such people 
cause in social and commercial life. Many 
a letter is handed about at the post-office, 
from one clerk to another, in the vain ho 
of puzzling out the direction, and after the 
mest sagacious have shrugged up their 
shoulders in despair, has been consigned 
to the mouldy repositories of the “ dead- 
letter office.” Many a postman travels 
needless miles, worries the inmates of un- 
knowing houses, and brings the servant 
maids down from their “ two pair,” all in 
vain, because the direction on his letter 
was written in such vague characters. 
Many a friendly epistle is turned over from 
one member of a family to another, and 
despairingly dismissed with a “ Well, we 
can guess what he means ;” and the pleas- 
ure of receiving a letter from such a cor- 


respondent is thus sadly lessened by the 


difficulty of deciphering it. The meaning 
of many a business letter is provokingly 
mistaken, confusion created, and loss sus- 
tained, because the order or the directions 
for executing it were so obscurely written ; 
and many a pleasant appointment irrevo- 
cably lost. Nay, so foolishly affected are 
many people in the style of their own sig- 
natures, that these are utterly illegible 
save by those to whom habit has rendered 
them familiar. "We have known instances 
where the personal property of travellers 


was lost, simply because no one could be’ 


found to decipher the autograph of the 
owner ; and we venture to assert, that for 
two ordinary individuals who can make 
out the names of the cashiers and secreta- 
ries on our Scottish bank-notes, there will 
be found twenty to whom the curves: and 
blotches of ink called characters will re- 
main an inextricable mystery. 

Of all scrawlers, those are the most an- 
noying who affect bad writing as fashiona- 
ble, and deem a scrawl one of the indica- 
tions of a gentleman. Of all silly distine- 
tions, none can be more childish than this, 
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or argue less for the sense of those who 
affect it. To wear one’s coat inside oyt 
would be a distinction certainly, but such 
a distinction as any one of the Tse sense 
or sanity would avoid. Whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well; and to 
write badly and illegibly, is surely indica- 
tive of pitiable incompetence, or amable 
carelessness, or, worse than either, a des- 
picable affectation. A labored school-boy’s 
squareness of every letter is certainly not 
desirable ; but writing may surely be legi- 
ble without being puerile, and easy and 
business-like without appearing as if scrawl- 
ed with a skewer. 

To those who are accustomed to write 
for the press, a plain handwriting is of 
great importance, though literary men are 
often sadly deficient in this respect. We 
have known instances, indeed, of authors 
being utterly unable to read parts of their 
own manuscript, and who have been com- 
pelled to erase whole sentences, and sub- 
stitute something else. Authors whose 
manuscript is very bad, have to pay an ad- 
ditional charge for the extra trouble they 
give to the printer, besides what they have 
unavoidably to pay for the many correc- 
tions, which works printed from such 
writings almost invariably require. The 
process of printing, necessarily slow, and 
always liable to error, is still more retard- 
ed, and the chances of error fearfully in- 
creased, by an author’s obscure manuscript. 
The compositor—the person who arranges 
the type—is generally too intent upon the 
mechanical process of picking up the let- 
ters to bestow much pains in deciphering 
his vexatious “ copy ;” and even the sleep- 
less vigilance of the corrector of the press, 
or “reader,” as he is termed, may some- 
times inadvertently pass over an error 
where there is so much to puzzle and per- 
plex. When it is remembered how many 
millions of letters are used in the pages of 
a very thin book, it is wonderful that even 
ordinary correctness is attained. When it 
is considered, also, how important is the 
transposition of even a single letter, several 
hundred of which are used in every page, 
the difficulty of final correctness, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
must be apparent, and certainly need not be 
increased. A most important and ludi- 
crous mistake may be occasioned by the 





TO CYNTHIA ;—THE MOON. 


transposition or omission of a single letter. 
The word “hops” for “hopes,” “ tailors,” 
for “sailors,” “ voracity,” for “ veracity,” 
“cows” for “vows,” “cats” for “oats,” 
“tongs” for “ songs,” “ posts” for “* poets,” 
« dairies” for “diaries,” and a thousand 
others, though they might seem to an ordin- 

reader sufficiently stupid mistakes, yet 
might all be produced by the error—omis- 
sion or transposition of one letter. Surely, 
where correctness is so desirable, and error 
so easy, an author cannot well be too care- 
ful in preparing his manuscript for the 
press. 

If authors who write illegibly could see 
their works in an incipient state as they 
leave the hands of the compositor, they 
would tremble, and not without reason, for 
the final correctness of their tropes and 
metaphors, as they beheld their pathos 
whimsically transformed into bathos, and 
their sublimest figures into figures of fun. 
When such ludicrous errors (to mention 
only two out of a host we could adduce 
as having actually happened within our own 
knowledge) as “ gaiters and garters” for 
“gaities and gravities,” and “ primroses 
and pears” for “ primores et pares,” are 
made, well may the author tremble for the 
inaccuracy of a work the manuscript of 
which is obscure. Fewer would be the 
“errors of the press” if the manuscript of 
the author were as unmistakably plain as 
manuscript written to be printed ought to 

But the schoolmaster is abroad, educa- 
tion is being settled upon a more intelli- 
gent basis, and the time, we may hope, is 
fast approaching when the tribe of scrawl- 
ers will be extinct, and when no one will 
be allowed to arrive at maturity without 
being taught the valuable art of making 
known his thoughts in characters not only 
to be understood, but not to be misunder- 
stood. Men will see the absurdity of. 
wholly devoting their time to the attain- 
ment of Greek and Latin, while incapable 
of writing their own language in an under- 
standable manner. In proportion, also, as 
a health common sense. prevails, the 
fashionable affectation of scrawling will 
pass away, and will no more be esteemed 
a desirable distinction than an impediment 
in the speech which should prevent the 
speaker from being understood. 
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Lasor.—Although labor is pne of the 
most important items in agriculture, much 
too little attention has frequently been 
paid to taking notes of it, and calculating 
the expense. Even if a general estimate 
be made of the cost of ploughing executed 
by the servants and teams belonging to the 
estate, as well as by day laborers and task- 
workers, and the whole amount of these 
expenses be obtained by adding together 
the wages and food of the servants, the 
value of fodder consumed by the beasts of 
draught, and finally the amount of pecu- 
niary disbursements, still the portion of 
these expenses which appertains to each 
object, product, and field, is rarely ascer- 
tained with any precision ; nevertheless, 
such knowledge is of the utmost impor- 
tance, since it affords the only means by 
which certain results respecting the profit 
and loss of each department of the cultiva- 
tion, or system of operations in general, 
can be obtained. Again, it is in this way 
alone that it is possible to ascertain wheth- 
er the resources which have been expend- 
ed on labor have been employed to the 
greatest advantage, or whether they might 
not be better applied. The method of 
which we are speaking would likewise 
tend to give a greater degree of control over 
labor than could be obtained by any other 
means, and to furnish data for making val- 
uations and far more certain principles 
than could be derived even from the most 
incessant and careful superintendence and 
inspection of the different branches of labor. 





TO CYNTHIA ;—THE MOON. 


Queen of hunters, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid asleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep ; 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heav’n to clear, when day did close ; 
Bless us, then, with wishéd sight, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow with pearl apart, 
And thy crystal shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying heart 
Space to breathe, how short soever ; 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 
Ben 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


In the Table of the last number of this journal, we were compelled, for want of room, to 
cut short a few reflections with which we had intended to conclude the paper on ‘‘ May Day 
in England in the Olden Time.” 

Those reflections were engendered during the progress of ‘‘ making up”’ the article, and may 
be said to have been those which would naturally have sprung up in the course of serious 
thought on the subject. The contrast between England in the sixteenth century, and England 
in the reign of Victoria—the sad contrast, we may call it, for more reasons than one— 

(“ Ah! for the change *twixt now and then,” 


as Coleridge beautifully expresses himself,) which will force itself upon the mind of the rea- 
soner,—is a lesson for philosophers and statesmen, teeming with wisdom and practical utility. It 
is not a theme to hinge a fine-spun theory upon,—it is not a dream for a sickly fancy to luxu- 
riate in; but it is a matter for the mind to dwell upon in “‘ the eternal silence of thought,” 
and draw up from its depths, a remedy for the evil, consistent with common sense. The evil 
is a substantial reality ;—it is of the earth, earthy. 

Yes, the days of joviality and merriment, of mysteries and pageants, of morris-dancing and 
ring sports, of hawks and hounds, of jongleurs and troubadours, have indeed passed away, and 
England is no longer merry. The folly of the olden time, as it is termed by those who would 
fain ‘‘ make broad their phylacteries,”’ and sit in the upper seats, has been repented of by the 
nation, and the simplicity and weakness of those of two or three centuries back, that took 
delight in the pastimes of their several ages, are despised by their descendants, grown wiser 
in their own conceit. The monotonous circle in which they of former times were content,— 
nay more, happy to move, palls on the tastes of the children of to-day. A change has indeed 
come over the spirit of the people, and though, viewed in some lights, it may appear for the 
better, yet in others it is certainly for the worse. Ample cause is derived from the change for 
a sigh to the memory of those who have gone before, and their happy, careless times. If 
science and literature now shine like mid-day stars, the clouds of poverty, and oppression, and 
degradation are sweeping up to dim the brightness of their glory. The setting of those stars 
will be in fearful contrast to their meridian brilliancy. He who seeks to set forth the advantages 
of the present era, by pointing to the pages of the history of by-gone ages, pregnant with 
records of crime and injustice,.of unrequited wrong and cruelty, of the tyranny of might over 
right, and instances innumerable as the leaves of spring of the triumph of vice over innocence 
and virtue, has yet to acknowledge that the people—the million—were infinitely happier than 
they are now. Their hearts were lighter, most certainly; and if they were not so well pro- 
tected from the tyranny of their superiors, as their descendants are, perhaps, they were 
at least spared much of the destitution and misery which seem the inseparable concomitants of 
the present state of the English lower classes. England has plucked off the jester’s cap and 
bells, and arrayed herself in the philosopher’s gown and slippers; but she has, at the same 
ume, bartered the happiness of her people, to maintain the means of obtaining that station 
which she has risen up and assumed. 

Yes, England is no longer merry. Many of the lofty May-poles throughout the island 
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kingdom, which in years upon years long since gone-by, on the return of each young spring, 
were decorated with ribbons and garlands of bright, fresh flowers,—around which the old and 
young of both sexes were wont to assemble, and with the freedom and hilarity of the occasion, 
welcome the advent of the season of joy,—and by which, when the pale moon 
‘______with mystic light 
Silver’d the sapphire arch of night,” 
met oft the lover and the loved, were hewn down and thrown upon bonfires, as the appurtenances 
of Popery and the worship of Baal, by the zealous leaders of Independency, in the seventeenth 
century. Those that were suffered to remain were converted into flagstaffs, or beacons for the 
voyager approaching the coast. ‘ 

And those old holidays, St. John’s and Yule, and many another for which the calendar of the 
saints furnished names, and which were hallowed by the common people, with almost super- 
stitious reverence, associated as they were with events the most momentous in the history of 
the preceding years of the nation, are now neglected, and indeed almost forgotten, in the new 
cares, and pursuits, and objects that have sprung up to absorb the attention of the mass. 
Christmas, and its attendant holidays are indeed held in remembrance, and as the year comes 
round, there is a revival of something like the olden time. But it is only the shadow of a 
former glory. Not now is England what it was in the days of bluff King Hal, of the stately 
virgin Queen, and indeed of Charles the First and his mad-capped, reckless son. 

England in the nineteenth century, on the verge of a civil] war, with an immense population 
in a state of the most abject slavery, far more deplorable than that of the African race in our 
own land, starving to death daily in the streets and alleys and lanes of her towns and cities, 
and on her turnpikes and highways ; burdened with a public debt to an enormous amount, with- 
out the slightest prospect of ever being relieved from it ; distracted and divided in her eouncil 
halls; and hemmed in by an accumulation of circumstances, foreign and domestic, enough to 
overwhelm and crush any other nation, but which her lion spirii enables her to bear up against 
triumphantly, is far from being the England of the olden time. Time was when the people assem- 
bled at Smithfield, happy in the privilege of being permitted to encourage, with their shouts, the 
efforts of the gallant knight to shine as a ‘ bright, particular star’’ in the fierce tournament. Once 
they made the welkin ring with their expressions of unwavering loyalty, when Elizabeth rode 
down along the lines at Tilbury, inspiring in every bosom that enthusiasm that nerves its possessor 
with almost superhuman power, and carries him on its tide to certain victory. Civil war burst 
upon the land, and they took down from the old walls, against which it had hung for years 
coated with dust and rust, the old armor that had seen service, and had stood tough blows in 
the wars of old. They buckled it on, and went forth with their lords to aid and sustain if pos- 
sible the cause of the Charleses ; asking no questions as to the right and wrong ; content to serve 
their leader on any side, and to die, if need be, in defence of the cause that he had espoused. 
There was an era—and a long one—when the great bulk of the people consisted of retainers and 
servants of large manors and estates, day laborers in the field, and foresters, and shepherds. Of 
these classes, all but the first and second were accustomed to gather in groups, after the labor 
of the day was over, around the porch or within the tavern, and quaff their nut-brown ale, and 
smoke their pipes, and deal out unto one another the current scandal of the day. Or, if they 
were young, they would meet upon the green for a game at football, or a dance with the 
maidens. These times and the spirit of them have alike disappeared. 

It is now three centuries since the iron-minded Luther in Germany, and a kindred spirit in 
France, Calvin, first denounced the iniquity of the Church of Rome, and preached a purer 
faith. The influence of this reaction extended to the shores of the seagirt isle. The attack 
of Henry VIII. upon the Catholic Religion, and his defiance of the authority of the Pope—not, 
indeed, on account of any heart-felt interest in a better church, but to further his own base 
designs, laid the corner-stone of the foundation, upon which was to rise gradually, the super- 
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structure that we now behold. Then followed a dark period ; for Mary, the cruel and vindictive 
Mary, was upon the throne, and in connection with her bigoted and bloodthirsty, yet weak and 
contemptible husband, Philip of Spain, commenced those rigorous persecutions of the believers 
in the reformed religion, which leave so foul a stain upon the annals of her reign. But this 
was only the darkest period of the night, preceding the glory of the coming day. The clouds 
that for a time had gathered over the restored faith, soon rolled away, and there shone forth 
the sun of a new era. The morning of freedom dawned, and in the shouts and cries of joy and 
exultation ringing from the lips of the men, women and children—old and young and middle- 
aged—that attended the triumphal entrance into London of the daughter of the ill-fated Anne 
Boleyn, there was something more than the mere tumult and gladness, which ever attend the 
coronation of a monarch. Those noisy expressions of joy told of the advent of a new epoch— 
of the arrival of a long wished for day. The Bible was freely circulated, and the first column 
of the new temple was raised to its place. The expanding minds of the people soon acquired 
a distaste for those enjoyments and amusements which had so long been popular, and they 
turned their attention to questions of a deeper nature. Thus things went on, until some time 
after those in authority and high places marked the change, and watched the progress of events 
with dislike and apprehension. They noted, with much jealousy, that the people had begun to 
think for themselves, and sought to turn the stream back into its original bed, ere it had 
attained power and headway sufficient to roll on of its own innate strength. As well might 
they have essayed to bind the Thames with ropes of sand. ‘The time had passed for the suc- 
cessful issue of such efforts. The arts and devices with which they sought to keep the people 
ensnared were seen through and defeated. 

And thus were the first steps taken in the change. The people despised the mummeries 
and*shows and pageants in which they had formerly delighted, and from this time may be 
dated the decline of the old sports and pastimes of England. 





CHAUCER’S POETRY. 


WE were so struck with the following brief remarks on the poetry of the father of English 
song, which we ‘happened upon’’ in one of Knight’s weekly volumes, awhile ago, that we 
have ventured to transfer them to our Table, in the hope that they will find as much favor with 
others as they did with us: 


‘*The poetry of Chaucer is really, in all essential respects, about the greenest and freshest 
in our language. We have some higher poetry than Chaucer’s—poetry, that has more of the 
character of a revelation, or a voice from another world : but we have none in which there is 
either a more abandoning or a more bounding spirit of life, a truer or fuller natural inspiration. 
He may be said to verify, in another sense, the remark of Bacon, that what we commonly call 
antiquity, was really the youth of the world. His poetry seems to breathe of a time when hu- 
manity was younger and more joyous-hearted than it now is. Undoubtedly he had an advantage 
as to this matter, in having been the first great poet of his country. Occupying that position, 
he stands in some degree between each of his successors and nature. The sire of a nation’s 
minstrelsy is of necessity, though it may be unconsciously, regarded by all who come after 
him as almost a-portion of nature—as one whose utterances are not so much the echo of hers, 
as in very deed her own living voice—carrying in them a spirit as original and divine as the 
music of her running brooks, or of her breezes among the leaves. And there is not wanting 
something of reason in this idolatry. It is he alone who has conversed with nature directly, 
and without an interpreter—who has looked upon the glory of her countenance unveiled, and 
received upon his heart the perfect image of what she is.” 
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BREVITY OF LIFE IN MEN OF GENIUS. 


Newton accomplished nothing that added to his reputation after he had reached the age 
of forty-five ; those mighty discoveries that will cause his name to be spoken wherever science 
and truth are known, through all posterity, were all given to the world before he had reached 
that period of life. Gregory, the inventor of the reflecting telescope, died in his thirty-seventh 
year. He had been observing the satellites of Jupiter, when he was suddenly struck blind, 
and in a few days was carried to his long home. The inventor of the barometer, Torricelli, 
who was deemed well worthy of wearing the mantle of Galileo, died at the early age of thirty- 
nine. The name of Pascal is associated with that of Torricelli, as having first demonstrated 
to the world the true use and value of the Italian’s invention. He shines among the brilliant 
minds that France raised up for the cause of literature and science. He was cut off ere he had 
seen his fortieth birth-day. But Pascal's life, as far as regarded his relation to science, may 
be said to have terminated some seven or eight years earlier even than this. Influenced by 
certain views of religion, which he imbibed when he was about thirty years of age, he strangely 
enough conceived, that the pursuits in which he was then engaged were displeasing to his 
Maker, and that he was wasting his time, and perverting his talents, by continuing in such a 
course. He therefore resolved to abstain entirely from what had hitherto formed the chief 
pleasures of his life. Some allowance must be made for this morbid state of mind from the 
fact that his was a delicate and excitable temperament ; and continued ill-health, together with 
persevering and laborious study, had nearly exhausted his physical powers. It cannot but be 
regretted that an intellect so rare as that possessed by Pascal, which was given to him by his 
Creator, not for his own advantage merely, but also for the benefit of his fellow-men, should 
have been so influenced by an argument so palpably false and absurd. He unconsciously refuted 
his own logic during his retirement, by his celebrated ‘‘ Provincial Letters,’’ an attack upon 
the casuistry of the Jesuits, ‘‘ which,” says his biographer, ‘‘ strange to say, is a work not only 
distinguished by all that is admirable in style and reasoning, but abounding in the most exqui- 
site wit and humor, which the splendid enthusiast intermingles with his dexterous and often 
elegant argumentation, apparently with as much light-heartedness, as natural an ease, as if he 
had been one, the flow of whose spirits had scarcely yet known what it was to be disturbed by 
either fear or sorrow. So false a thing, often, is gaiety—or, rather so mighty is the power of 
intellectual occupation. It can make the heart forget for a time its most prevailing griefs, and 
change its deepest gloom to sunshine.’’* Sir Philip Sidney, known as the poet of Arcadia, 
fell at the battle of Zutphen, in his thirty-second year ; Beaumont (who has not heard of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher?) died at thirty ; Otway, whose ‘‘ Venice Preserved’’ still keeps possession 
of the stage, at thirty-four ; Collins, whose exquisite odes were published at the age of twenty- 
six, at thirty-six ; Burns at thirty-seven ; and finally Byron at thirty-nine. 

We desire to mention a few illustrious names in other departments, whose stars set in bril- 
lianey at early ages. Among names dear to the hearts of lovers of harmony, stands preéminent 
that of Mozart. From his cradle to his grave, this gifted son of melody was a musician. 
Through his short life he devoted himself unceasingly to his favorite art, and his voluminous 


? Cowper was indebted to his literary efforts for almost all the relief that he experienced from depression 
of spirits, from causes similar to those which agitated Pascal. “ The Task,” and his versions of the “Iliad,” 
and “ Odyssey,” checked the progress of his disease for years. “John Gilpin” must have been an oasis in 
the desert to its afflicted author. Cowper is an instance of how much can be done in a short time, by deter- 
mination and perseverance. Though well educated in his youth, he wasted twenty-five or thirty years suc- 
ceeding his departure from school, in doing comparatively nothing. His first volume of poems was published 
when he was fifty years old. 

‘oor Cowper! we love and pity him at the same time. How desolate must his heart have felt at times, 
and what a frequent prey to anguish, and we doubt not despair, was his mind. He shuddered when a gay 
i shot across bis gloomy meditations. He says, “ It is as if a harlequin should intrude himself into 
the chamber where a corpse is deposited.” 
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productions are proofs of his industry. Yet rapidly as he composed, all that we possess of 
his productions are perfect and complete, ‘‘ for so delicate,”’ says a critic, ‘* was his sense of 
the beautiful, that he was never satisfied with any one of his productions, until it had received 
all the perfection he could give it by the most minute and elaborate correction. Ever striving 
after higher and higher degrees of excellence, and existing only for his art, he scarcely suffer- 
ed even the visible approach of death to withdraw him for a moment from his beloved studies.” 
The Requiem of Mozart, his last musical composition, is invested with a peculiar interest from 
the circumstances under which it was written. Poetry and romance have seized upon the 
story as legitimate booty. 

At the age of thirty-seven died the great painter of the Cartoons. With this event Art lost 
one of its brightest luminaries, and although its treasury is enriched with creations scarcely to 
be equalled, certainly not to be surpassed, yet the world as yet has seen but one Raphael. 
His spirit will live in his works as long as time permits one thread of his canvass to hang upon 
another, and receive the homage of the worshippers of Art. Correggio, his contemporary, met 
with his death at forty. It was this master who exclaimed, when admiring one of the mighty 
efforts of Raphael, ‘‘ And I also am a painter !”’ 





A LOVE DITTIE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


WE are not of those who are resolutely set against all love-making in verse, though we are 
constrained to confess that we are rather suspicious of amatory effusions. It is so seldom that 
a really meritorious composition of this class is found, that the few that exist may be said to 
form the exception to the rule that makes the species of doubtful character. There is, how- 
ever, a healthiness of tone and sentiment, and moreover a quaintness in the following, which 
will exempt it from the obloquy resting on love-songs in general : 


WRITTEN BY SAMUEL DANIEL, 1590. 


Love is sickness full of woes, 
All remedies refusing : 
A ey that moste with cuttinge grows, 
ost barren with best using. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it more it dies ; 
If not enjoyed, it — cries, 
eigh ho! 
Love is a tormente of the minde, 
A tempest everlastinge 
And Jove hath made it of a kinde 
Not well, nor full, nor fastinge. 
: y so? 
More we enjoy it more it dies ; 
If not enjoyed, it — cries 
eigh ho! 





A PASSAGE FROM STERNE. 


Axtuovex the prevailing characteristic of Sterne’s ‘‘ Tristram Shandy,’ and the “ Senti- 
mental Journey,”’ is humor, yet through both of these delightful books he has scattered many 
passages of much beauty and delicacy, which furnish sufficient evidence that he was capable 
of attaining as great excellence in the delineation of pathetic characters and scenes, as he had 
acquired in painting those of a lighter nature. As it is, however, he is almost as great a mas- 
ter in one department as he is in the other. 
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The episode of ‘‘ The Dead Ass,”’ which occurs in the “‘ Sentimental Journey,” has been 
often quoted and commented on ; but it will bear frequent repetition : 


——* § And this,’ said he, putting the remains of a crust into his wallet, ‘ and this should 
have been thy portion, hadst thou been alive to have shared it with me.’ 

“| thought, by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to his child ; but ’t was to his ass, and to 
the very ass we had seen dead in the road, which had occasioned La Fleur’s misadventure. 
The man seemed to lament it much ; and it instantly brought into my mind Sancho’s lamentation 
for his ; but he did it with more true touches of nature. 

‘‘ The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the door, with the ass’ pannel and its bridle 
on one side, which he took up from time to time—then laid them down—looked at them, 
and shook his head. He then took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat 
it; held it some time in his hand—then laid it upon the bit of his ass’ bridle—looked wistfully 
at the little arrangement he had made, and then gave a sigh. 

“The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, and La Fleur among the rest, whilst 
the horses were getting ready; as I continued sitting in the post-chaise, I could see and hear 
over their heads. : 

“He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been from the further borders of 
Franconia; and had got so far on his return home, when his ass died. Every one seemed 
desirous to know what business could have taken so old and poor a man so far a journey 
from his own home. 

“Tt had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him with three sons, the finest lads in Germany ; 
but having in one week lost two of the eldest of them by the small-pox, and the youngest fall- 
ing ill of the same distemper, he was afraid of being bereft of them all ; and made a vow, if 
Heaven would not take him from him also, he would go in gratitude to St. Iago in Spain. 

“When the mourner got thus far on his story, he stopped to pay Nature his tribute, and wept 
bitterly. 

« He said, Heaven had accepted the conditions ; and that he had set out from his cottage with 
this poor creature, who had been a patient partner of his journey ;—that it had eat the same 
bread with him all the way, and was unto him as a friend. ; 

“Everybody who stood about heard the poor fellow with concern: La Fleur offered him 
money. The mourner said he did not want it ;—it was not the value of the ass—but the loss 
of him. The ass, he said, he was assured, loved him; and upon this told them a long story 
of a mischance upon a passage over the Pyrenean mountains, which had separated them from 
each other three days ; during which time the ass had sought him as much as he had sought 
the ass, and that they had scarce either eat or drank till they met. 

““*Thou hast one comfort, friend,’ said I, ‘ at least in the loss of thy poor beast. I’m sure 
thou hast been a merciful master to him.’ 

‘** Alas!’ said the mourner, ‘I thought so when he was alive; but now that he is dead, I 
think otherwise. I fear the weight of myself and my afflictions together have been too much 
for him ;—they have shortened the poor creature’s days, and I fear I have them to answer for.’ 

‘** Shame on the world!’ said I to myself, ‘did we but love each other as this poor soul 
loved his ass, ’t would be something.’ ”’ 





OBJECTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue ensuing extract from the life of William Caxton, is worthy of being written in letters 
of gold. There is true wisdom and philosophy in every sentence : 


“The object of the general diffusion of knowledge is not to render men discontented with 
their lot—to make the peasant yearn to become an artisan, or the artisan to dream of the hon- 
ors and riches of a profession—but to give the means of content to those who, for the most 
part, must necessarily remain in that station which requires great self-denial and great endur- 
ance ; but which is capable of becoming not only a condition of comfort, but of enjoyment, 
through the exercise of these very virtues, in connection with a desire for that improvement of 
the understanding which, to a large extent, is independent of rank and riches. It is a most 
fortunate circumstance, and one which seems especially ordained by Him who wills the happiness 
f his creatures, that the highest, and the purest, and the most lasting sources of enjoyment 
ure the most aecessible to all. The great distinction that has hitherto prevailed in the world 
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is this, that those who have the command of riches and of leisure have alone been able, in any 
considerable degree, to cultivate the tastes that open these common sources of enjoyment, 
The first desire of every man is, no doubt, to secure a sufficiency for the physical necessities 
of our nature; but in the dispensations of Providence, it is not any especial portion of the 
state, even of the humblest among us who labors with his hands to earn his daily bread, that 
his mind should be shut out from the gratifications that belong to the exercises of our observing 
and reflecting faculties. In this exercise all may be, to a certain extent, equal.” 





BOOKS IN CANADA. ~ 


Tue following article is taken from a work entitled ‘‘ Views of Canada and the Colonists,” 
It will be seen that the high prices of books imported from England, limit the sale withir <x- 
ceedingly narrow bounds, while those obtained from the United States find ready customers. 
It is only an exemplification of the old maxim in trade, ‘‘ low prices, small profits and large 
sales.”’ 

‘¢ Two thirds and more of the books sold in Canada, are United States publications; and 
this notwithstanding a customs duty of thirty-three per cent. upon all books imported from the 
United States. This law, there is little doabt, was more honored in the breach ; and a much 
lower duty is now imposed. It might be supposed that a taste for works of British publica- 
tion, with their superior paper and printing, would prevail, fully as much as in any other quar- 
ter in Canada. et a respectable bookseller of the town, Mr. Craig, informed the writer that 
he usually sold from three to four American publications to one British ; and that there were 
certain works, the high priced English edition of which not one copy would sell ; but when- 
ever the cheap American one, however inferior, was introduced, he had sold in instances from 
one to two hundred copies. Of Mr. Dickens’ ‘ Notes on America’ he had sold one hundred 
and fifty copies, and not nearly supplied the demand. This American edition was sold in New 
York for 124 cents, or 6d. sterling ; and when American and Canadian postages were added 
(1 cent per sheet American, and ld. pr. sheet Canadian postage,) and other expenses, the book 
was sold in London (Canada) at Is. sterling. Of the English editions of English novels, the 
high price prevented one copy being sold; but whenever an American edition was produced, 
the sale a averaged from forty to fifty copies. Of one American edition of Blackwood’s 

agazine,’’ Mr. C. would sell about thirty copies ; and nearly the same number of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review.’ This edition of the Review sold in New York at one shilling sterling, and 
in Canada at one shilling sixpence. A result of this cheap literature, in the greatly increas- 
ed circulation, appeared to be somewhat similar to the result of the experiment in Britain of 
cheap postage.”’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A correspondent—evidently a lady, by the hand—has made sundry inquiries of the Editor 
concerning Izaak Walton. She states that in the course of her reading, she has met with many 
allusions to him, and quotations from his book, but has never been able to find out who he was, 
when and where he lived, and what he did to make himself so famous. The extract which 
closed the article on Spring, in the May number of this Magazine, and in which he was men- 
tioned, prompted her to address a note to him ‘‘ who doeth up the New England,” in the 
hope that he would enlighten her. 

The Editor begs the lady to set her heart at rest. He will discourse of the saintly angler 
soon—perhaps in the July number. 

The Editor would like to see the ‘‘ Notes of a Lecture, &c,”’ to which ‘‘ Z. P.’’ alludes in 
his letter. If they are good he will certainly use them. 

The Editor desires ‘*Censor’’ to attend to his own business. He is always grateful for 
suggestions offered in a friendly spirit, but does not acknowledge the authority of any dictator. 











